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troduction 


The Speech Department of Indiana 
Stale ts proud, and justly so. of its 
youngesl member. the Speech Bureau. 
Orqanized two years ago, it has 
grown with such rapidity, and re 
guests have increased to such an ex 
ont that its services are no longer 
limited to Terre Haute organizations. 
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The Bureau receives requests from all 
over the Wabash valley. 

Mr. Alan Huckleberry. the man 
who organized the Bureau. left Indi 
ana State in September lo accept a 
position al Ball State Teachers Col 
lege. where he will continue his 
speech instruction. Mr. James C. Kel 
ley, Acting Instructor in the Speech 
Department, has taken Mr. Huckle 
berry s place as Director of the Speech 
Bureau. 

In the selections which follow Mr 
Huckleberry's introductory article, we 
have tried to present a cross section of 
the program listings as well as a cross 
section of the student body. 


Church, school. and CIVE OTrOUps 


have met tor either business or pleas 
ure for centuries. hese Same groups 
sooner or later exhaust the talent 


within their own ranks and then pro 
ceed to establish a system of commil 
tees to supply them with some type 
of program eat h time the organization 
meets. Almost every person in these 
United States has been, at one time 
or another, and sometimes for vears 
on end, a member of that institution 
the 


program 


known as program committee. 


These individuals probe 
among their friends and other groups 
lo lind some individual or croup of 
individuals to come before them “on 
Tuesday of next week’ to tell of 
some experience or to describe and 
discuss some new or important idea. 

Running parallel with this never 
ending search for talent is our coun 


l'ys greatest source ol programs. In 
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The Speech Bureau: An 


Han W. Huckleberry 


our schools and colleges are intelli 
gent persons experiencing new ideas. 
studying creat masses of materials. 
and lraining constantly in the art ol 
talking bhelore others. College students 
are interesting personalities. They are 
usually specialists in some particular 
lield of experience. Most college cam 
puses are proud, lor instance, of those 
students who have lived in a loreion 
country and who literal: bhuloe with 
intriguing stories to tell. Almost all 
students carry with them the interes! 


ina hobby worthy of dis ussion with 


Vlen and 
tH, Boy and 


Csirl Scout. and military bac korounds 


several other indiv iduals. 


women with athletic. 


tread the « ampus walks each day with 
experiences and stories untold. The 
sense of the dramatic is in every 
vouth, and there are those present who 
want to review books. interpret plays, 
or read poetry. These are only samples 
illustrating how colleges are crammed, 
almost clogged, with untold exper!- 


ences and unrecognized personalities. 


A third factor enters. Each school 
or college is located in some com 
munity. The citizens of the town and 
surrounding territory send their sons 
this 


school because they feel that here is 


and daughters lo 
the font ol learning and better living. 
The support of the school does not 
end here. School pride does not end 
with the boundaries of the campus. 
Parents, businessmen, and the whole 
of that 


pride in the school in diferent ways. 


citizenry area exhibit their 
Some do it by showing pride. others 
by tangible support. Alter all, the stu- 
dents do not own the school. It is 
only theirs for the time being, and 


permanent proprietorship belongs to 


particular 


small measure ol obligation to a loval 


lhe student body thus owes some 


community. } the students have some 


service they can oller in repayment 


lor the pride and lovalty of the “town 


folk. if 


and lreely. Programs supplied by the 


should be otered—quickly 
students (all only partially compen 
sate lou the sood will and kindness 
oHered by the community. 

The Seeech 


State Teachers College has been es- 


Bureau at Indiana 
tablished to bring the college and the 
community more « losely together. The 
organizations ot lerre Haute and sur 
have a problem. 
the College holds the solution. The 


clubs need programs, and the College 


rounding territory 


has untapped talent to oHer. 

The second problem partially met 
by the Speech 
brought about by the present war. 
This is the task ol making the United 


States the most intelligent and best 


Bureau has heen 


informed country in the world. This 
probelm has existed since the birth of 
the country, but the task has been 
heightened and hurried by exigencies 
of modern wartare. People in a de- 
mocracy should know and discuss the 
aims and principles of war. They 
should know that they are lighting sO 
they and theirs can continue to sleep 
without fear, so they can work with 
hope and make plans with conlidence. 
They should know that Chinese, Rus 
sians, Englishmen. and Americans 
alike, light because they want to walk 
the earth as they have walked with 
the dignity that only free men know. 
Elmer 


They should know that, as 


Yavis 


ideas. 


has said, “In a democracy, 


principles, and convictions 
should arise from the citizen body. 
People should know why they are 
lighting. They should have an enthu- 
siasm based on their own thinking.” 
| Discussion is the instrument by which 
a democrat y attains its aim through 


lorming public opinion. 


The Olfice of Civilian Defense be 
that 


should discuss and analyze problems 


lieves in wartime the public 


more than at any other time. They ask 
that 73,000 Minute Men be available 


to discuss any subject. They ask thal 








colleges and educational groups sup- 
ply persons to carry information before 
civic, church, social, and_ school 
groups in the form of round-table dis. 
cussions, symposiums, and forums. In 
this way, the spoken word is doing its 


part in winning the war. 


The directors of foreign lands have 
utilize the power of speech to deter 
mine the ideologies of sovernment 
and war. They have convinced their 
constituents that strong central gov 
ernments with power In the hands of 
the few should and can overrun the 
“decadent democracies. In Mein 
Kamp}. Hitler tells the world. “| know 
that one is able to win people tar 
more by the spoken than by the writ- 
ten word.” He produc es pageants w ith 
frills and fanfare and plac es himsell 
behind the center rostrum to voice his 
emotional praises, irrational promises, 
and retalitory threats. His people be 
lieve him. They believe him even 
when _ his promises are broken and 
based only on his “word of honor.” 
The people of America use public 
speaking and discussion in a dilerent! 
sense. Our public opinion is devel 
oped through the knowledge of certain 
facts and sincere convictions. [This is 
what the Olfice of Civilian Delense 
wants. This is where the Speer h Bu 
reau aims to do its small part in win 
ning the war and setting the stage for 
that permanent and just peace. Con 
viction through knowledge, not hatred 
through emotions, will certainly be 


the guardian of future world sec urity. 


Education is not without troubles, 
and one trouble is to fit educational 
theories into a practical world. Col. 
lege students who are trained in pub 
lic speaking and discussion have few 
natural situations and few sincere and 
real audiences. Through the Speech 
Bureau they are able to experience 
both. Another problem faced by edu. 
cation is to develop leaders of com 
munity life, people who can stimulate 
action and discussion, and know how 
to direct meetings. The Speech Bu- 
reau ollers these opportunities. At the 
present time, the Army and Navy 
have taken over most of the better col 


leges in the United States. They have 
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recognized this quality of leadership 


and have instituted courses which 


would entor« e it. The Navy has full 
sway on the Indiana State campus 


now, but with this group comes en- 


. ae 


stood how the Spee h Bureau al Indi. 
ana State Teachers College Grew and 
how it functions. 

For any speec h bureau to tunction 


properly, there must be present three 





Patricia Kinkaid, student director, and Alan Huckleberry 


couragementl ot leadership through 
speaking. All V-12 men are given 
one hour a week in work on speaking 
Lbelore others. CIVING orders, voice im 
provement, increasing volume. de 
veloping poise and posture, gaining 
vocal conviction. and. in general, he- 
coming leaders they will and must be 


the ol the The 


Spee I Bureau has heen endorsed as 


lor sood country. 


an educational agency to provide 


practical experience for those V-12 
men who choose to take advantage 
ol its opportunities. Finally, there has 


the tield 


of speec h away from the formal style 


been a general trend in 
of debate. The war accentuated this 
move, since colleges could not travel 
to meet other schools. Something had 
to be substituted for those students 
who desired actual speaking experi 
ences. The Spee h Bureau, until now 
a wall Hower standing on the side 
lines, comes into full bloom and its 
valuable traits become recognizable 


So. the 


Bureau offers to education the practi- 


to both students and public. 


cal applic alion of training in speaking 
With this back 


cround. it can he more easily under 


and leadership. 


factors. First, there must be students 
who are trained and interested in put- 
ling their experiences into practical 
use. So far as the experience goes al 
Indiana State, all students who have 
been asked to take part in the Bureau 
have been more than willing to do so. 
Nlany have come to the Director and 
asked to participate. This is as i 
should be. The programs oltered so far 
by the students have been in the form 
ol individual speec hes, discussions, 
debates, forums. symposiums, book re- 


views, readings, and short plays. 


Se ondly, the support of the college 
administrators is needed. At Indiana 
State, President Tirey, Dean Grin- 
nell, and Dr. D. WW. Morris, Chair- 
man of the Speech Department, have 
lelt that the Spee h Bureau should be 
not only a part olf se hool life, but that 
it should be promoted as a worth- 
wartime ac- 


while educ ational and 


tivity. These men have shown their 
encouragement in the three necessary 
ways—to voice their approval, provide 
funds, and make provisions for trav- 
eling. Without any one of these, the 


Bureau could not fullill its true func- 


tions. 
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Finally. the Bureau must have an 


active and interested co-ordinator. 
This person has tive delinite and im- 
portant tasks to pertorm. He must first 
lind those students who are interested 
in partic ipating. He combs the Spee h 
Department rather carelully for talent 
and then conlers with members of 
other departments to tind prospects. if 
is natural thal only the best students, 
qualilied lo mean the persons who 
have something to tell and are capa 
bel of telling it. should be sent before 


While hunting tor 


talent, the Director must keep in mind 


a critical public. 


those audiences which will most like 
ly use the service. He must remember 
that men s luncheon clubs, P. T. A. 
groups, and church organizations ask 
lor more programs than other oroups. 
He mus! remember that the populari 
ty o| programs is in this order: (1) in 
(2) 


(5) readings. and (4) hook reviews. 


dividual speakers, discussions, 
This means that most of the persons 
taking part should be listed as sepa 
Alter the Director 


has prepared a list of programs, he 


rate individuals. 


listens to each one so thal he can oHer 
With 


the individual speer hes prepared, the 


suggestions for improvement. 
students are on call at a moment's no- 
tice. Several programs have been pro- 
vided within a lew hours after the re 
quest was made. It is also wise to give 
an appropriale title to the material so 
that a group may know exactly whal 
list 


lo expect. Cradually, then, a 
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emerges and is ready for printing and 
distribution. Ideally, this list should 
be revised each term or semester so 
that changing needs may be met and 


added 


and oraduating students omitted. The 


SO that new students can be 
rapid changes brought to this campus 
bec ause ot the War have made it nec 

essary to revise the programs al least 
once every tour months. his has ad 


Vlore 


more notices are sent out. and as a re- 


vantages. students are used. 
sult. more clubs are hecoming inter 
ested in asking for the service. 

The second major function of the 
[Director is to disseminate the infor- 
mation about the Bureau. He does 
this in two ways. A list ol organiza 
tions trom the Terre Haute Chamber 
of Commerce. including about 230 
clubs, is a start. However, there are 
one thousand or more clubs in a city 
the size of Terre Haute. Within a 
church alone, there are usually about 
SIX Or seven separate organizations. 
Nlany have more. Social and educa 
tional clubs are usually not listed 
with the Chamber of Commerce and 
must be found through other chan- 
nels. After a final list has been as- 
sembled, a letter olf explanation and 
the listing ol programs are sent to the 
president ol the club or the minister 
of the church. It 


that this person will see that the in- 


must he assumed 


lormation is given to program chair 


men or the proper authority. Second 


ly. newspaper publicity is necessary. 


his reaches those organizations thal 
were not on the original list. It also 
entorces the eHect of the letter. 

\s persons call or write for pro 
crams, it is the function of the Dire 
tor to record the necessary informa 
tion so that it can be passed on to the 
student. I-xperience with this phase 
has shown the wisdom ol having the 
person choose a spec i tic program and 
then ask for a second choice. This lat 
the first 


choice is unable to speak at that par 


ler is necessary, as olten 
ticular time. It is also valuable since 
it should be the duty ol the Director 
to see that no one person Is over-ac 
tive to the point of hindering his col- 


work. A 


makes it possible lor the Director to 


lege second choice thus 
spread the load, if deemed nex essary. 

The fourth function of the | Director 
all programs. He 


should talk to the student to gel the 


is to follow up 
reactions of the audience and to work 
the 


speec h. He should talk also to some 


lor improvement — in student's 
member of the audience if possible 
and cet his reactions. Here at Indiana 
State, a questionnaire is now being 
sent out to some responsible member 
ol the audience asking this person to 
analyze the student's talk in the light 
ol certain specitic points. In these 
ways it is hoped that our speakers 
will improve and that clubs will get 
better Another 


which the Director may follow up a 


programs. way in 


program is by having news _ items 


A group of In- 
State 
students in the 
Build- 


Auditori- 


diana 


Union 
ing 
um, discussing 


a timely topie. 
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| would appreciate it il you would fill out this check sheet and send it 
back to me at the College. It will help me understand how the Spee: h Bureau 
program Is received so that other audience COroups May be better satistied in 
the future. It will also aid the person in becoming a better speaker. Please be 
very frank. It will help us most that way. 


Name ol Speaker SO See ee ee 


late... 


Number Present in the Audience..... 


Please encircle the appropriate answer: 
be shown to the speaket PP rT re ee Pee Yes No 


|. May this sheet 


Name olf ()roanization 


Alan W., mit kleberry 


ena I EES I ET 


Were the speaker s thoughts coherent/................... Yes No 


Did the material seem organized 


. 
3. Was there enough factual material 
} 
9 


Did you care lor his choice of words /?. . 


) 
6. Did he look the audience in the eve?..................00.. Yes No 
) 


7. Was he 


8. Did he use his body to enlorce what he said?.............. 


ee Se ae loo Little Too Much 


ar —. a ei oo ah Oe a Bee Bie ee ae) i. ee ae ee ee) ee ee ee 6 


ae 


Oh 
Yes No 


a ori) Bee? Ue Se ee es a ee Bee 


/ 


9. Which of the following words best describes his rate ol speaking: 


(Adequate) (loo fast) (loo slow) (Jerky) (Nlany uhs) 
1G. Did he mispronounce many words?.................2000-. Yes No 
Se ee ee Yes No 
12. Was his voice pleasant / Rs Saget fA Re 2 ee oe Yes No 
13. Could all of your members hear what he a ae Yes No 
14. Did he adapt what he was saving lo your group/’........... Yes No 
15. Remarks: (Notes you may care to list or remarks made by others 


in your group. 


The questionnaire which is Given to some res} onsibl wen be 


placed in papers. This naturally GIVES 
some incentive or credit to both the 
speaker and the club. 

Finally, the Director is responsible 
lor keeping records on the activities 
of the Speech Bureau. These should 
ime lude the number of times a person 
talked. where he talked, and other 
relevant notes. Financial records also 
should be kept. All of these should 
le united at the end of a school vear 
and placed in the hands of the re 
sponsible administrators. They should 
thus two-lold 


serve a purpose: a 


permanent rec ord of school activity 
and a basis ol analysis lor future con- 
linuation or expansion. The following 


history of the Speech Bureau al Indi 


ana State comes trom such a sel of 


records. 

The Speech Bureau had its im 
mediate beginning two years ago in a 
class in public speaking. The Vigo 
County Civilian Delense asked for 


qualitied persons to do speaking be 
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y of the audience. 
lore civic, school, and church oroups 
on subjects about the war. This pub 
li speaking class compiled a list ol 
students names and sent it to Dr. H. 
|. Pierce, head of the Civilian De 
lense Committee. [he members of the 
class thus formed a nucleus for an ex 
panding bureau. The college debate 
squad had been performing belore o1 
ganizations. [Discussion Oroups were 
appearing belore clubs, and calls were 
coming in tor individual speakers and 
lor programs ol various types. Why 
not organize them and send oul the 
necessary inlormation about proce 
dure for sec uring Suc hh programs / This 
seemed the logical plan to follow. So 
the purpose and the outline of proce 
dure was presented lo the college ad 
ministration where it was approved 
and provisions were made for subsidi 
zation. 

The school year 1942-1943 brought 
the formal beginning of the Bureau. 


Miss Patricia Kinkaid was appointed 


Student Director. Nliss Ninkaid Vis- 
ited all depariments on the Campus to 
lind persons who would Participate 
and who were capable speakers Or 
Masters, Dr. Morgan 
and Ir. Morris of the Speech Deel 


ment oHered valuable suggestions in 


readers. yr. 


regard to programs trom. their Dar- 
liculas phase o| speech. lr. Plennig 
Dr. Sorensen, Dr. Miller, and Mig 
NIicBeth of the English Department 
suggested persons to give hook re. 
views. All departments were sympa- 
thetic toward the project and seemed 
anxious to have their work represented 
on the listing. The college library 
stalt was more than willing to ah 
oul bibliographies on any subject a 


student or discussion group might 
choose. All ol these hac tors were ner 


eSSa FN lor the SLICCESS ol the Bureau. 


Alter compiling the list olf student 
speakers, Nliss Kinkaid sent notices 
to seventy-six clubs and schools in 
Haute. 


were supplied during the school Vvear 


lerre Thirty one programs 
from November through lune. These 
were in addition to the debates and 
belore high 


demonstrations oIVen 


school forensic students. 


lhe school vear 1943-1944 brought 
an expansion In the Bureau. This was 
due to three factors. Students were 
more anxious to participate, more calls 
were coming in tor programs, and lin. 
ally, the Navy came to the Campus 
and brought with it men who not onl 
were interested in speaking, but who 
had vital and appealing experiences 
to relate. Two had been on “name 
ships that had been sunk by the Jap 
anese. Others had seen action on sub 


ines, subchasers, and battleships. 


mal 
Still others had lived with peoples ol 


the world lrom the New Hebrides lo 
the Aleutians. 


on the Campus remarked, “And there 


A sociolog\ prolessor 


| was telling mv class about the cus 
toms of the South Sea Islanders and 
at the same time looking into the taces 
of several men who had spent yeats 
practically living with those same 
people. Who was I| to be talking’ 
Not only did the Navy add salt to the 
program but brought to it an appeal 


not to he ae hieved in any other wa’. 
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\oain credit should he oven lo those 
faculty members and students who 
c » 

-usgested persons who would like lo 


would be impossible 


participate I 
lor one Ol! iwo persons to lerrel oul 
those students who have stories that 


should be told. Particular help Was 
given by Dr. V. D. Annakin, who, 
i Dean ol Nlen, was able to recom 
mend several of the Navy V-12 men 
lo take part in the Bureau s program. 
The calls lou programs so lar this yeal 
have far surpassed those ol previous 
years. One week alter the listing had 
heen announs ed, sixteen requests had 


come In. 


The future ol the Speech Bureau 


ma\ show developments in either of 


two directions. lt may become an ex 
panded project within the Speech De 
partment, 01 its name could be 
changed to Program Bureau’ with a 
redirection ol emphasis. The first pos 
sibility would he merely an ine reased 


number of programs oHered. The sec 


ond possible huture development ot 


the Bureau would be to invite all de 
partments of the ¢ ‘ollege to participate 
actively, and each department could 
then have a section within the “Pro 


Vlusic. 


would 


oram Bureau. | speaking. and 


demonstrations naturally be 
three dominant mediums used in the 


the ¢ ‘ollege 


could oHer the total abilities of its stu 


programs. In this way 
dent hody. The facutly could be in 
cluded in the listing if it cared to par 
This. 


aside from the major purpose of the 


ticipate. however, would be 


Bureau as an educational progral). 


lt would nevertheless add lo the pres 


make lor 


lige of the Bureau and 


stronger public relations between the 


College and_ its supporters in this 


area of the state. 


In summary, the Spee h Bureau al 
Indiana State Teachers Collece otters 
to the students practical training in 
the art of speaking belore real audi 
ences in actual situations. It is a 
means by which they can develop 
their own personalities and abilities 
and at the same time salisty the needs 
of organizations. Program chairmen 
of clubs are relieved to know they 


have a wealth ol talent from whic I, lo 
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( hoose. 


lhe war etort is being hur 


thered through disc ussion of vital top 
ICs. Finally. and probably most im 
portant ol all right now, the discus 


sion is stimulated on the home tront 


FALL LISTINGS 
ot the 
SPEECH BUREAU OF 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


A. Book Reviews and Interpretive 


Readings 

1. Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay—Mliss Marv Jo Riggle 

2, One World — Miss Millicent 
Martin 

3. Murder at Lidice (A Reading) 
—Mliss Jean Bailey 

1. White Clifls of Dover (A Read 
ing) Miss Jean Bailey 

». A Program of Selected Poems— 
Vliss Wanda Ramey 

6. Between Tears and laughter — 
Vliss Roseanna Burke 

7. We Took to the Woods—Edwin 
Pratt, A. S. 


lDebates. 
I. Subjec ts used for discussion: 


a. A World Federation 


I. Postwar 


a 


ww 


| Discussions and l-orums 


\merica 

c. Strikes and Vlanpowe 

d. [he Racial Problem 

e. Socialized Medicine 

| The Beveridge Plan ol eng 
lish Social Security 


6. Juvenile | Jelinquenc \ 


a 


2. A debate team consists of four 


members. Discussions and to 
rums mav have anv number de 
sired by vour organization. The 
time limits of the program can be 


sel by VOU. 


Individual Speakers 


|. From “Boot Camp to Outpost! 
—Robert Nlaclean. A. S. 

2. Culture and Religion on South 
Pacili 
A.S. 


>. Lite on a 
Koch. A. S. 


Islands— loseph Young. 


Sub-¢ ‘*haser— lames 


organizations t hh roughout the 


IQ. 


16. 


19. 


20. 


lhe Birth and l eath ol the 
Cruiser © Vincennes’ — Gordon 


Wise. A. S. 


What Have You Done tor Free 
7— James Ko h. ASS. 


\mericanization otf the 


dom Today 


f-uro 
pean lmmigrant—Harry Mlaragi 
des, A. S. 

life on the Modern Battleship— 
Thomas Chema, A. S. 

lhe Story of the Aircraft Car 
riey “Lexington —Clittord Bur 
ger, ALS. 

Other Heroes—The Doctors and 
Nurses—Ralph Schlarman, A.S. 
Navy Lile (A Collection of Sea 
and Naval Stories as Told by 
four Nlembers from Our Fleet) 
—Edward Bontems,. A.S.. Joseph 
Young, A.S., Marshall Prothero. 
A.S., and William Seifert, A.S. 
lite Aboard a Submarine—Joe 
Redinger. A. S. 

luvenile Delinquencvy—Bernard 
Cslasser, A. S. 

Prayer—Joe Redinger, A. S. 
How the Housewile May Help 
in the War EHort—Miss Marian 
NI Kaig 

How the Local Churches May 
Help the College Student Keep 
His Religion—Miss Nlarian MI 
Kaig 

Art in the Nlodern World—Miss 


loris Liston 


Praver Todav—Miss l_ora ( ra 


himer 
What Is Patriotism ?7—Miss Lora 
Keller 

Indian Lore—Mr. John Vaughn 
| Went to Greece—Mr. (seorge 
Chagares 

Present | Yay Humor—Miss Caro 
lyin Keith 

Chinese and Japanese Cultures 
—Mlr. John Roedel 
The Struggle of 


Roseanna Burke 


Any other topic can be prepared 


Races — Miss 


lor presentation il enough ad 


vance nolice is given. 


the progcrar listings which wee cent to vaArIOUs schools and 


Wal ash valley. 








Juveniie Delinquency 


Bernard Glasser, #1. S. 


Apprentice Seaman Glasser was in 
the Naval Reserve prior to entering 
the V-12 Program. Before coming to 
Indiana State and while waiting to be 
called to active service, he was em 
ployed as a physical education in 
structor at the Y.M.C.A. in Chicago. 
He will leave for Midshipman School 
at the end of the current semester. 


There are many problems in our 
complex civilization. Perhaps the most 
important to our nation s future suc- 
cess is the development of healthy 
and 


youngsters—healthy in mind 


body. Today, however, with each 
passing hour our youth is being sacri- 
ficed on the field of battle. Therfore, 
it is on this younger generation that 
we will eventually depend. 

With much of the nation engaged 
in war production, little time is given 
to the problems of the youth of today. 
As a result, a new crisis has arisen— 
that of the juvenile delinquent. This 
delinquency has manilested itself in 
“zoot-suiters, race riots, and in gen 
eral, a degradation of youth. 

less time is being devoted to the 
The 


reason for this may be that parents 


education of children morally. 


are occupied in war work and are 
unable to oive the attention and home 
care required for the formation of a 
socially accepted individual. America 
is delinitely facing a national crisis 
in the up-bringing of its future gener 
ations. lo protect our future is the 
vital concern of all of us. That is why 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 
has become such a vital part of our 
education. 

It has been found that delinquents 
as a group have a somewhat lower 
intelligence. These delinquents are 
socially out of place because they dis- 
like their school and long for some 
form of excitement or change. Let us 
analyze a typical juvenile delinquent 
in our modern-day society. This is the 


story of a young man, age lifteen. 


30 


who, for obvious reasons, we shall 
call David Smith. David landed in a 
juvenile court in Chicago, accused of 
purse snatching and assault. As this 
was David's second offense, he was 
destined for the house of correction. 
Why had this apparently intelligent 
young man been diverted from the 
normal road of adolescence? A closer 
examination of his case history re- 
vealed the following facts about his 
litle. When David was fourteen vears 
old. he was the youngest member of a 
sang of hoodlums who set standards 
of behavior that put a prestige value 
upon delinquen¢ y. Delinquenc vy in 
David's neighborhood was the mode 
of life for both adults and juveniles. 
David's first oHense was that of look- 
out for the young gang when they 
broke into a jewelry store and stole 
sixty dollars worth of merchandise. 
The boys were apprehended when 
they tried to sell the stolen goods. 
Most of the young men were seasoned 
delinquents and were imprisoned. 
David, as a first oHender, was put on 
probation. Thus we have the result 
of juvenile delinquenc y. On closer 
investigation it was found that Da 
vid s family had not given him the 
moral bac koround and stimulation 
needed for a boy passing through the 
trying years of adolescence. In_ this 
case it was the family that was radi- 
cally at fault. David's home environ 
ment was such that he looked forward 
to escaping his family relationships. 
And there was a reason! Both David s 
parents were habitual drinkers; quar- 
rels, abusive language, and discontent 
characterized their behavior. These in 
fluences in environment have a tend- 
ency to produc e an anti-social indi- 


vidual. 


Thus we have seen that delinquen- 
cy is a form of soc ial behavior. Delin- 
quency is very rarely totally inherited 


or totally acquired. Environmental 


and personal intluences work together 
in the production of the delinquent 
A hoy, linding himself unsuccessfy] 
in family relationships, finds himself 
act epted and gains recognition with 
the sang it he takes up with the sug- 
that him. Of 


course, there are other forms of delin- 


gestions they olter 
quency. Another hoy may seize upon 
ideas that he has gained from reading 
cheap pulp magazines, and by em- 
barking upon some form of delinquen- 
cy sets out to prove to himself that he 


is nota coward. 


lt must be realized that environ- 
ment today oHers many a temptation 
to the young mind. The display of 
goods in the dime store that Can easi- 
ly be stolen and the parked bicycles 
that can readily be driven away con- 
stitute temptations which lead to de- 
linquency if the child does not Possess 


the will power to resist them. 


Just where do these juvenile delin- 
quents spring trom? In many cities 
there are what are known as delin- 
quent areas. These delinquent areas, 
lrom surveys that have been made, 
indicate that they are ol three general 
business districts: two, 
three, dis. 


tricts in which the nature of the popu- 


lypes—one, 
manutacturing districts: 
lation is changing. In none of these 
investigations were there more than a 
lew scattered cases olf delinquency 
from a strictly residential district of 
a city. 

Delinquency is delinitely our prob- 
lem. It is difficult to cure because it is 
an established mode of life and not 
just a single bad habit. Many of the 
delinquents today have complex atti- 
tudes, interests, and ambitions that 
must be straightened out. We have 
seen that delinquency was fundamen- 
tally a method of securing satisfaction 
for normal desires when the more 
socially approved means ol expression 
and behavior were blocked. Since de- 
linquency is difficult, if not impossible 
to cure, we must center our efforts 
upon prevention. We could do much 
it we were willing to make sweeping 
social changes. We could, for in- 
stance, abolish all dwellings now lo- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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rt in a (lode World 


Doris Liston 


Most students are proud to be elect- 
ed to one honorary sorority or fratern 
ity, to say nothing of four. During her 
years al Indiana State, Miss Liston 
had been elected to Kappa Delta Pi, 
education ; Tau Kappa Alpha, de 
bate ; Kappa Pi, art; and Pamarista, 
woman s honorary. All but Pamarista 
are national honorary fraternities. 

Miss Liston graduated in October 
with the Bachelor of Science degree. 
She was a special art student whose 
second major was English. This is her 
second contribution to the JourRNAL.' 


When one mentions art, the ma- 
jority of the people think at once of 
drawing, painting, s« ulpture, and the 
art galleries. “Oh, art,” they Say. Art 
is for the tal- 
ente d tew. 
What do | 
know about 
it? It doesn t 
concern me 
particularly.” 
lt is a Miscon- 


ception to as- 





sume that art 
doesnt concern every one and that 
only a lew are vitally allected by it. 
If one were dining in an expensive 
restaurant and had ordered all of his 
lavorite dishes, he would expect to 
enjoy his meal to the utmost. But il 
the food arrived without the proper 
salt 


sauces, no salad dressings—it would 


seasoning—no and spices, no 
not be very palatable. We can eat 
lood without seasoning and exist on 
it very well, but there is a savor and 
a zest that is missing. Similarly, a life 
that doesn’t include cultural and aes- 
thetic elements in its make-up lacks 
something. A civilization can exist 
without these, but no civilization is 
rich or complete or truly great unless 


LS 


: ‘Doris Liston. “The Concord of 
Emerson's Time.” The Teachers Col. 
lege Journal, Vol. XIV. No. 2. pp. 44 
43. (November. 1942). 
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it has these aesthetic and cultural ele 
ments of which art is a part. 

What is art doing lor a modern 
world? What can it do? Art is a 
broad field covering nearly everything. 
In the tield of commercial design for 
public consumption, art people have 
long heen doing a wondertul job. l_ed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, the outstand- 
ing architects of today are designing 
suil 


functional houses to 


modern 
needs. These houses are well con- 
structed and e¢ onomically built, uti- 
lize available space well, use the lat 
est materials and inventions, and are 
designed especially to meet the needs 
and likes of the owners. Prefabricated 
houses are also being planned lor use 
alter the war. These are so Hexibly 
designed that new walls can be added 
at will, or a wall may be taken out to 
throw two rooms together. The house 
itself may be taken down and shipped 
to another part ol the country it the 
lamily is moving. (Juite an improve- 
ment over giving up one's home when 


he moves ! 


Yet these houses are ex 
tremely durable, as they are built of 
tested materials, such as a new sturdy 
plywood. They are so constructed that 
they will stand in even strong wind- 
storms. 

As for housing interiors, designers 
are constantly working on such fea- 
tures as furniture, drapery, upholster- 
ing, rugs, lighting, heating, and kitch- 
en units. Furniture is being designed 
that is light-weight. easy to clean, 
pleasing to the eve, and built to give 
the grealest possible comfort. Furni- 
ture of this type has been designed 
and made in such schools as the Ma- 
holy-Nagy School of Design in Chi- 
cago and in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In every way possible, designers 
are trying to make home furnishings 
which are beautiful, most useful, and 
economical to the consumer. 


In designing machinery and me 


chanical sadgets, designers seek for 
the most efic iency with the least cost, 
vet with an eye to beauty and the 
pring iples of design. Machines can be 
as beautiful and expressive of our 
modern world as anything else. Then 
it has been found in war plants that 
if a machine is painted in the tavorite 
colors of the operator, il provides a 
better atmosphere and even speeds up 
production. We have to work with 
them for 
lengths of time. Why shoudn t they 


be as pleasing and colorful to the eye 


machines and = see oreal 


as possible 7 Alter the war we are go 
ing to have better constructed auto 
mobiles which have been designed 
expressly to provide speed, beauty, 


and convenience for the people. 


All around us every day we see 
evidences of art in design. We see it 
in Magazines suc h as the Architectur 
al Record, the Architectural Forum. 
City Planning, and Fortune; in news- 
the 


buildings. As we 


papers; on street: and in new 


come in contact 
with these many, many concrete evi 
dences, we should remember that they 
are all examples of the work of de 
signers—artists serving the world. 

Art is also extremely helpful in the 
tield of occupational therapy. Occu 
pational therapy is used especially 
with the many physically or mentally 
handicapped people in the world—the 
thousands who will be returning in- 
jured from the war, the hundreds who 
are born alflicted, and the thousands 
who are injured in the many acci 
dents of our mechanically minded 
civilization. Art can help these people 
through occupational therapy to have 
happier, better lives. These men and 
women can be taught to design and 
create objects with their hands. They 
can learn such arts as weaving, paint- 
ing, pottery making, s« ulpting, and 
cabinet making. First of all, this will 
the 
serve as an outlet for the individual. 


Next, it will oive him the feel of the 


relieve and occupy mind and 


power of creating and will develop 
self-conlidence and faith in himself. 
Then such a hobby or skill can easily 
become a vocation and means of live- 


lihood. Thus art can help to develop 


ol 








these people into valuable, self-reliant 
citizens who wont have to feel they 
are burdens on some one else. 

Art mus! develop the people spirit 
ually and aesthetic ally. Beauty is 
everywhere around us and is so olten 
unseen. Art must develop in each ol 
the 


around us. Art people must develop 


us an appreciation of beauty 
good taste and judgment in every one. 
So many people today simply do nol 
have good taste. They dont know 
what is sood in color. design, and 
proportion. This is evidenced by the 
the 


their homes, and_ the pictures they 


clothes they wear, interiors of 
buy. These people must be taught to 
appreciale and use good design prin- 
ciples. let us go back to the way food 
is seasoned. If we have too much sea- 
soning or the wrong kind of seasoning 
in our food, it is just as unpleasant 
as having no seasoning. So it we 
teach appreciation of beauty and use 
of design and art principles to people, 
we are seasoning their minds by mak- 


ing them richer and more beautiful. 


While developing the lives of our 
people through the medium ol art, we 
must also teach them to demand art 
which is representative of their life 
and times. Too often today people 
want to copy the art and expression 
of other people in past ages. They 
like pseudo-Greek and Gothic archi- 
lecture and landscapes painted as 
they were painted two hundred years 
ago. Although sood art, the art of the 
past represents the life of the people 
of the past. Greek architecture and 
Greek canons of proportion grew oul 
of the Greek life of the classic era and 
represents the life and beliefs of those 
Greeks. But the Greek style of archi- 
lecture does not represent our life in 
the modern machine age olf today. 
Why should we copy Greek art then / 
\We must develop an art that repre 
sents us and our life. We do not want 
some other 


a hashed-over COpy ol 


civilizations art. Let us appreciate 
and admire past art while creating 
our own. 

Having seen briefly a lew ways in 
which art allects a modern world, let 


us see what a modern world can do 


o2 


lor art. One of the most important of 
these is governmental subsidization 
or sponsorship of art. Subsidization 
ol art is not a new idea. On the con 
trary it has existed for centuries. In 
-urope the various royal lamilies have 
lor hundreds olf 


sponsored artists 


vears. Lhe kings commissioned artists 


as court painters— who would do 
portraits ol the royal family and keep 
a record in painting of important al 
fairs of the time. Famous Michaelan 
velo, best known to us lor his creation 
of the Sistine Chapel. had the patron 
Medici. Van 


Dyck, the Dutchman. painted in Lon 


age of | _orenzo de 
don for the court of Charles the First. 
Hans Holbein, the younger, painted 
lor the English court at a later period. 
Velasquez had the patronage of the 
Madame _ le 
the 


Spanish roy al family. 
Brun the 


French court al the time of the revo 


was court painter ol 


lution. These are only a lew of the 
artists, now world famous, who have 
been and 


subsidized by rovalty 


wealth. Nor is that our only example 
ol government sponsored art. In mod 
ern times our own country has subsi 
dized artists through the W. P. A. 
[uring our greal depression, our gov 


ernment provided instructors and 


equipment for young artists, musi 
cians, and actors. This was a wise 
and successtul plan terminated by the 
war. By these examples, we can see 
subsidization is no new dream or fa 
but an idea tried and 


nati idea. 


prov ed of value. 


A plan ol subsidization similar to 
the W.P.A. could be carried out alter 
the war. Young artists could be OIVeH 
instructors and materials and paid lor 
their work. This would oive muc h ol 
the creative talent which is hidden 
by lack of financial means a chance 
lo develop. The art they produced 


under subsidization would be pur 
chased and owned by the sovernmenl 
lor use throughout the country in art 
education and museums. Through 
this system, true creative talent could 
Le discovered and fostered and truly 


Great artists developed. 


Alter the war, there should he de 


veloped art education lor every one 


lrom small children to old people. Art 
should be taught in kindergarten and 
all the grades in elementary and sec. 
ondary schools. Classes should also 
be included in the required college 
curriculum and with adult education 
oltered to all. Thus from « hildhood On, 


the individual would he in 


contact 
with all the elements of art. He would 
learn appreciation as well as the prin. 
ciples ol good design. He would be 
able to create something with his own 
hands, and thus he would leel the 
power ol creating and making some 


Art 


provide him wholesome creative hob 


thing lovely. experience would 
hies and ree realion. Every one needs 
some hobby or recreation suc I as this 


to make his lile complete and rich. 


Also along the line of arl educa 
tion, the oovernmentl should arrange 
museum in 


lor some sort ol 


every 
sood-sized town and city. To really 
know art, the individual should stead 
good art and be in contact with it 
So olten people live far from art mu. 
seums and rarely are able to see the 


original paintings and 


The 


' . 
have on hands a CrOWING source o} 


beauty ol 


sculpture. government would 
museum material ac quired through its 


subsidization program. With this ma- 


terial it could oradually build up mu- | 


seums throughout the country tor the 


appreciation and education of our 
people. Our government has alread 
started to do this through the material 


left by the W. P. A. 


project. The government has loaned 


subsidization 
lo colleges throughout the country 
permanent collections of this W.P.A. 
art of all types. [he art department 
of our own Indiana State Teachers 
College was fortunate in obtaining 
one olf these collections ol representa- 


tive work by ambitious young Ameri 


Calls, 
local and national covernments 
could also Sponsor eXCUursions and 


lield trips for interested people lo 
various museums and art schools and 
studios throughout the country. They 
could prov ide lectures and discussions 
I lamous artists, sponsor art convel- 
lions, and provide in connection with 


(Continued on page 35) 
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‘(her neroes—The Doctors 
and [lurses 


Ralph Schlarman, fl. § 


Apprentice Seaman Schlarman had 
been in the Navy one year belore en 
fering the V-12 uring 
much of that lime. he was on active 
duly with the Medical Corps. Having 
been a pharmace ists mate, serving 
both in the l'nited States and out. he 
feels qualified to tell about the work 
being done in this war by the doctors 


program. 


and nmurses. 


Our Navy has been active in al 
most every war the United States has 
fought. li recognized alt a very early 
date that there was a need for medical 
aid to our men. In March of 1799, 
Congress passed a bill that provided 
for the establishment of a Medical 
Corps of the Navy. It consisted of a 
stall of medical doctors who were to 
be assisted by trained male nurses, 
known as hopsital mates. In order to 
support this program, Congress de 
cided to have a sum of twenty cents 
deducted each month from the pay of 
To this 
day, the same ruling holds true, for 
the Navy and Mlarine Corps men still 


every seaman and marine. 


pay twenty cents a month for medical 
aid and hospitalization. Incidentally. 
this is a perlect example of the social 
ized medicine. It is this same twenty 
cents that enables the Navy to buy 
the medicines and equipment that is 
saving the lives of our men today. 

lt wasn | long alter the establish 
ment of the Medical Corps that the 
need became apparentl lor hospitals 
that would be 
Navy men. So, in 1813, the first Nav 
al hopsital was built at the Philadel 
phia Navy Yards. Within a 


years, every important Naval base on 


lew 


the eastern coast was provided with 
a hospital. We now have them situ 
ated throughout the States and also 


Overseas. 
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used exclusively for 


The idea ol hospital ships was lirs| 
back in the days of the 
Spanish Armada. However, it was 


the Civil War that the 


Lnited States a tually used a ship lor 


cone eived 


not until 
the exclusive purpose of « aring lor the 
wounded men. It was called the Red 
Rover and sailed up and down the 
Vlississippi River, picking up wound 
(One can 
look to the attack of Pearl Harbor to 


realize the elliciency and importance 


ed men along the banks. 


of the present-day hospital ship. This 
particular ship was lucky enough to 
escape serious damage. Belore the at- 
tack was over, the entire resources of 
the ship were operating in high gear 
and the ship was filled with wound 
ed, badly burned, and dying men. 
So well did she pertorm her duties 
that she was ollic ially commended by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the fleet. 
This is an unusual distinction, as men 
have olten had the honor, but seldom 


an entire ship. 


At the present time, the Medical 
Corps is under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. The 
lunctions of the Bureau and its re 
sponsibilities are tremendous. They 
have the job of lilling hospital stalts 
and assigning to duty all medical offi 


cers, dental ollicers, nurses, and corps 


men. 


One of the Bureau's most impor 


tant functions is to provide lor the in- 


spection olf the sanitary conditions ol 


the Navy. It makes all the recommen 


dations connected with the hygiene 


and sanitation allecting the service. 


lt advises on all sanitarv features of 


ships under construction and in com 
mission, including berthing. ventila 


tion. and in the location of quarters 


lor the Care and treatment ot the sick 
and injured. ( yn shore stations, the 
Bureau takes charge of the location, 


the the 


care ol public buildings. espe ially of 


hygienic construction, and 
barracks and other habitations, such 
as camps, as tar as health conditions 


Nlatters 


food, water supplies 


are concerned. concerning 


clothing and 
used for drinking. cooking, and bath 
ing purposes, the drainage and dis 
posals of wastes, so lar as they altect 
the health of the Navy, are all under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau. It is 
the Bureau s duty to safeguard the 
personnel by the employment of the 
best methods olf hygiene and sanita 
tion, both ashore and afloat, with a 
view towards maintaining the highest 
possible percentage ol personne! ready 
for service at all times. It adopts lor 
use all such devices or proce edures de 
veloped in sciences of medicine and 
which will in way in 


surgery any 


crease military ellicien Vv. 
Another important function is the 
stalls. The 


Bureau is responsible for the proles 


training of the medical 
sional education and training of olf 
cers, nurses, and enlisted men of the 
department. All important, of course, 
are the provisions made for the care 
of the sick and injured, whether it be 
the result of battle or not. 

The ollicers of the Medical Corps 
are composed almost exclusively of 
soraduate and practicing doctors of 
medicine. [The only exceptions to this 
are a few administrative ollicers and 
chief and warrant pharmacists of the 
Hospital Corps. All are responsible 
to the Commanding Officer on the 
various ships and stations for the 
physical health and well-being of the 
men. 

The Navy Nurse Corps was estab 
lished in 1908 by an act of Congress. 
Members hold a rank to 


commissioned ollicers. The superin- 


relative 


tendent of the Corps is a Captain, 
all lrom_ the 
superintendent to the 


ranked from Commander to Ensign. 


and others assistant 


nurse are 
To join the Corps, a nurse must he 
oraduated lrom an accredited school 


of nursing and be registered in her 
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profession. If she joins the Reserves, 


she must be between the ages of 21- 


10; to join the Regulars, she must be 


between the ages 20-28. In both cases. 
she must be unmarried and in sood 
health. Their duties take them to for- 
eign stations and home bases, as well 
as at sea in hospital ships and trans 
ports. [hough some may specialize in 
such fields as therapy and anasthesia, 
their paramount duty is to teach and 
train the hospital corpsmen to nurse 
in places where it would not be pra 


tical to send women nurses. 


The nurse who holds the record for 
sea duty for nurses is Lt. (j.o.) Lally, 
whom the writer was _ fortunate 
enough to meet in Pearl Harbor. She 
has seen twenly years of service and 
can number in the thousands the men 
whom she has cared for. She is 
adored by stall and patients alike. 
Always. when one of the patients has 
a birthday, she will go into the galley 
and whip up his favorite cake and 
somehow manage to have some birth 
day candles, too. However, she is not 
always called upon to pertorm such 
pleasant duties. After the attack of 
Pearl Harbor. she was sent along 
with a medical stalf on one of the 
most pathetic and horrifying tours of 
the harbor ever conducted. These 
were done as routine, but never be 
fore had a woman gone along. The 
object of these tours was to discover 
and bring ashore bodies. Lt. Lally 
boarded one ship, sutted and black 
ened by lire, and searched every gun 
post. All she found were metal hel 
mets and buttons, mute testimony of 
the valor of the men who stayed al 


their posts until they were destroved. 


The Medical Corps serves in many 
plac es. At home in the Navy hospi- 
tals, where huge stalls are maintained, 
it cares for men who are taken ill 
locally, and also treats further and 
aids in the recuperation of men who 
were seriously wounded in battle and 
were sent home. [The hospitals serve 
largely to train new additions to the 
medical department. They also Carry 
on research for the development ot 


new techniques and treatments that 
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will speed our men to more rapid and 


more normal re¢ overy. 


Our hospital ships are tremendous 
lv useful and their equipment would 
pul some hospitals at home to shame. 
They are statled by approximately lit 
teen medical, dental, and surgical 
spec ialists, twelve nurses, and two 
hundred corpsmen. They normally 
carry about tive hundred beds, but 
can double that amount if necessary. 
The duties aboard ship are like those 
at home. Some medical ollicers will 
point oul that there is really very little 
a nurse can do aboard ship that a 
corpsmen couldn t do as well. But to 
a sick man, olten lonely and depressed 
by battle wounds, the presence and 
touch of a woman means a oreal deal. 
And if that in itself can help a man 
cet well faster, then it is certainly 
worth-while to have women nurses 


aboard. 


All of our ships have a_ sick bay 
aboard and are stalled with a medical 
ollicer and pharma ist mates. The size 
of the stall depends upon the size of 
the ship. A story is told about a young 
medical ollicer who found himself 
aboard a destroyer the first time he 
went to sea. He was quite sullible 
and, being the only doctor on the 
ship, he was really quile alt sea. The 
crew ol the ship welcomed this, as 
they knew to pretend illness would 
relieve them ol unpleasant duty. His 
lirst morning at sea found him with a 
tremendous sick call. This went on for 
several days and as a result, the Skip 
per began to ride the young ollicer tor 
having too many men on the sick list. 
At sea, the destroyer met up with a 
hospital ship and the young doctor 
consulted the older ollicers aboard it. 
For a tew days afterward, every man 
on the destrover who came to morn 
ing sick call, regardless of his com 
plaint. Was given a double dose olf 
castor oil. Needless lo Say, the im 
provement in health was both rapid 
and phenomenal. 

The Medical Corps is very faithful 
to its duty and its lirst thought is for 
the wounded men. For example, while 
an enemy air raid was on over an 


island in the Pacitic. a doctor was 


doing an emergency operation on a 
man ina tield tent. The operation was 


nearly completed when a plane 
swooped down over the tent straling 
it with machine gun bullets. The Da- 
tient was spared his life but the doc. 


tor was killed instantly. 


less than one-tenth of one per cent 
of all men injured at the front lave 
died as a result of their wounds. We 
can certainly thank the Navy's medi- 
cal department lor helping to keep 
this down. We can be thankful that 
our boys out there are getting the very 
best medical aid possible. Our doc bers 
are out there liohting twenty-four 
hours a day to save lives. One such 
man is Dr. Wassell, one of the great- 
est heroes of the day. So Great was 
his bravery that the President Was 
moved to tell the nation aboul him 
when he spoke over the radio on April 
28, 1942. 


lr. Wassell was assigned to duty 
in Java. There he cared for wounded 
ollicers and men of the cruisers Hous 
ton and Marblhead, which had been 
in heavy action in the Java seas. 
When the Japanese advanced across 
the island, it was decided to evacuate 
as Many as possible ol the wounded 
to Australia. Twelve of the men were 
SO badly injured thal they could nol 
be moved; so Dr. Wassell stayed with 
these men. knowing all the time that 
he would be captured by the enemy. 
He decided to make a desperate at- 
lempt to gel the men out ol Java. He 
asked each of them if he would take 
the chance and they all agreed. He 
lirst had to gel the twelve men to the 
seacoast. [The men were sullering se- 
verely but Dr. Wassell kept them 
alive by his skill and inspiring cour- 
age. As the ollicial report stated, Dr. 
Wassell was “almost like a Christ- 
like shepherd devoted to his Hock.” 
Fortunately he was nol captured and 
was able to reach a port. After much 
bullving and wheedling. he obtained 
passage for himself and his patients 
to Australia. They were under con- 
stant fire and straling by the enemy, 
bul eventually made it, nol only alive, 
but improved. Shortly afterward, Dr. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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e Struggle of Races 


Roseanna Burke 


Miss Burke is a junior majoring in 
English and Speech. She is a member 
of Tau Kappa Alpha, national honor 
ary debate fraternity. 

Miss Burke has 


which has ceased to be somebody 


chosen a lopli 
else's problem and has become one to 
which anyone who considers himsel| 
l public spirited cilizen ts going to 
have to give some serious thought. In 
the following article she qives her 
view of our growing racial problem. 


American Filth Army captures Sa- 
British 


advan c 


lerno and drives inland: 
Fighth Army 
through Southern Italy: bulk of Ital 
ian Heet reac hes 


Allied 


Red Army scores 


speeds up 


hands; 
gains; Japanese 
are reported in 
desperate —_ posi- 
tion at Lae. Thus 
read a Septem- 
ber newspaper. 
Day by day Vic- 
Allied 
closer to reality. We at home are 
battles 


abroad meah the SLLC¢ esstul delense ot 


Nations edges 


tory for the 
naturally elated. Successtul 


democ racy. We who can not take 
part in these battles feel that we do 
our part by pure hasing bonds, donat 
ing to various salvage drives. working 
in delense industries: vel lew of us 
realize that we have an enemy to con- 
quer—an enemy other than Hirohito 
or Hitler—belore we can boast that 
we have attained « omplete democracy. 
That enemy is racial prejudice. 

The Federal Council of Churches 
defines racial prejudice as a disease 


spreading through humanity contrary 


to the teachings and convictions ol 


Christianity, science, democracy, and 
common sense. As prool of the danger 
of this disease, we have only to read 
of the race riots that have raged since 
Pearl Harbor, in Alexandria, Louisi 
| Detroit, 


ana: Beaumont. ‘Texas: 
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Nic higan: New Y ork's Harlem. Mi 


ami, Florida, reports delinite trouble 
brewing between the blacks and the 
whites. los Angeles and San Fran 
cisco report Negro rebellion against 
slum life. exclusion from theaters. 
bowling alleys, and restaurants. Trou 
blesome. though not critical, condi 
lions exist in Pittsburgh. In one un 
identilied city, most white male citi 
zens have been armed with shotguns. 
lt is impossible to ascertain who is 
responsible lor these conditions, but 
the fundamental issues at stake are 
against 


Negro 


resentment againsl white discrimina 


clear—the white resentment! 
Negro invasion ol industry: 
tion in social, political, and business 
matters: the Negro belief that he has 
a right to share in the benetits of 
victory, since he lights shoulder to 
shoulder with the white man. Negroes 
resent the fact that in ten states they 
elections 


may not vote in primary 


upon reaching the age of 21: that in 
lilteen states they are segregated in 
public plac es and convevances, and 
with unequal accommodations; that 
in eighteen states the Negro. in order 
to get an education, must attend a 


separate si hool. 


The racial problem is not America s 
alone. It is world-wide. India’s move 
ments tor independence have been 
largely colored by racial issues. South 
\frica has been tense for half a cen- 
tury with potential conllict between 
native and European. Japanese claim 
they are ol pure blood while the Chi 
nese are inferior. Nlussolini, in his 
Ethiopian campaign, used as part ol 
his strategy the drive to civilize a 
country of dark interior people. Fa- 
miliar to all is (sermany s_ master race 


with higher rights than all others.” 


Why should racial problems exist / 


There is no answer. Is it because 


white groups are superior to others 7 


Nonsense! | Ditters mces tit 


behavior can not be proved to be in 


culture and 
nate or inherited. As far as science is 
able to learn, such diflerences are due 
argely to economic and social back 
srounds. Give each individual—vel 
low. brown, black. or white—equal 
socal opportunilies and the differences 
found would be between individuals, 


Racial 


should be forgotten. 


How 


and state legislation must. of course. 


not races. ISSUES, therefore. 


is this to be done? Federal 
be utilized in removing the funda 
mental causes of race incitement. We 
as individuals, however, can do much 
lo help. arly prejudices can be re 
moved. Through our churches. the 
press, and the radio, we can obtain the 
truth concerning race it we wish to 
know the truth. Our children can be 
taught that the color of one's skin or 
the features of ones tace bear no 
relation to one s ability. Physical ap 
pearance would not be the basis for 
dislike or contempt. We can abandon 
our superior and arrogant attitudes in 


our relations with other races, 


We must live democra Vy, Or we 


must lose it. 


Art ina Modern World... 


(Continued from page 32) 
each museum an extensive art library. 
A similar program could be carried 
out for music, literature, and the thea 
ter as was done in the W.P.A. experi 
ment. Very little has actually been 
done along these lines suggested to 
further culture, but if these ideas and 
others were carried out, many benelits 
would be derived. The cultural and 
aesthetic side of our civilization would 
oOrow constantly. lt would become a 
civilization far greater in its culture 
and gilts to the world than any civili- 
zation of the pasl has been. 

Thus we can see that art has a deli- 
nite, extremely vital place in our mod- 
ern world of today. Art can do much 
lo develop our world, and our world 
can do much to develop art. The two 
go hand in hand to build a culture 
that will be one of the oreatest in 


man s history. 


oo 
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What 1s Patriotism? 


Lora Gall Heller 


Although only a sophomore. Nis: 
Keller shows indications of becoming 
one of Indiana State's most promising 
students. She is majoring in FEenalish. 
Speech, and French. 

Miss Keller, in her discussion, has 
nol tried so much to solve a problem 
as she has to instill in us a sense of 
caution. She warns us not to judge Ci 
person by his outward display of emo 
tion, whether he be clapping his 
hands, waving a Hag. or bowing his 
head in silent reverence. 


A traveling Englishman was being 
shown the sights of New York City. 
LJ pon being told by his voluble Amer 
ican friend the number ol light bulbs 
and miles of wiring 
on Broadway, he 
remarked, “Quite, 
quite, old chap. but 
isnt the whole 
thing quite conspic 
uous /— 

lt seems that con 
spicuousness is typ 
ical of many Ameri- 
cans and olf the things we do—even 
our patriotism is as conspicuous as 
Broadway. Much of our so called pa 
triotism isn t partiotism al all, but jus! 
the putting up ol a good front. Your 
considerations supporl this assertion. 

In the first place patriotism is used 
as a shield. Samuel Johnson said, 
“Patriotism is a last resort lor a scoun 
drel.” After all, the saboteur can ge! 
out and wave Hags. But would oulli 
ble Americans suspect him? No! We 
would Say, “Now look at that man— 
he's a real patriot!) Of course, nol 
all Hag wavers are saboteurs. bul 
nevertheless it is possible that many 
of them are. for Hags are sood shields. 

In the second place, loo many of us 
shout patriotism but do nothing. Alter 
nearly two years of war, many ol us 
still only shout instead of act. As an 
example of a country which has dis 


carded false patriotism, we have our 
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brave ally, China, whose first lady, 
Nladame Chiang Kai-Shek. spoke to 
Americans a tew months ago in Eng 
lish as cultured as that of a_ third 
generation Bostonian. Those brave 
Chinese have been sullering Japanese 
iniquities tor twelve years—six times 
as long as we have been liosthing— 
and they ve stopped shouting. lust 
we lioht thal long belore we adopt 
true patriotism / 

Thirdly, we bury ourselves in patri 
olism. It seems as though we are 
smothered by blankets of Hags and 
drugged by the forty eight stars. In a 
recent pool, the question was asked, 
“Will we win the war? Unsurpris 
ingly, ninety-live per cent answered 
that there was no doubt whatsoever 
—"Why Hitler is as sood as licked 
right now! Only tive out ol every 
hundred had the nerve to answer, 
“Well, weve sot to lace it—there's 
always the possibility that the enemy 
might win il we dont take some posi 
tive action. And then the other nine 
ty-live per cent looked upon the live 
per cent as traitors simply because 
they were being honest and were able 
to see our faults 

Finally. we do not recognize true 
patriotism when we see it. Back in 
300 B. C. there lived a man named 
Cincinnatus who had positive patri 
otism. He had held a high position in 
his sovernment;: then he reached the 
time when he was no longer oreatly 
valuable to the state, so he went back 
to his litthe farm. But there came a 
lime when Cincinnatus was again 
needed. and a delegation from. the 
covernment came across the tields to 
him as he was plowing. They said to 
him, Our country is threatened by 
foes. We have no leader wise enough, 
cood enough. to help us. Wont vou 
come back?’ We have all seen pic 
tures of Cincinnatus leaving his plow 


and going back to his former life. 


Alter setting his country again On a 
sale course, and saving it from the 
enemy, Cincinnatus went back to his 
larm. He had done his duty—saved 
his country—and was satistied to 
lead again his simple life. No one can 
deny that this was patriotism on the 
highest plane. 

Then to oive an example trom our 
time—those men at (Guadalcanal and 
Buna have real patriotism. For the 
things they believe in. thev're living 
ine redibly tortured lives—killing tel. 
low men, sleeping in loxholes, smell. 
ing the almost unbearable odor of 
dead lapanese soldiers who have 
rolled up on the beach at Buna Mis. 
sion. Right now, those Americ an boys 
have been forced to hecome almost 
as inhuman as animals—all in the 
hope that they may come back here 
loa pea elul life. They. too. are patri- 
ots of a true caliber. 

It was some unknown sage who 
said, “He who loves not his country, 
loves nothing. We can all show our 
love lor humanity by manitesting our 
love for our country in its present 
mission. We can wave out Nags, bul 
not lorget to buy war bonds and 
stamps. We can be air-raid wardens 
or nurses aides. We can take first-aid 
courses and work harder at our par- 
ticutar iobs than we have ever done 
before. We should do these things 
lor those men at Buna, lor America, 
and for ourselves. We must make 
sure we are acling patriotism, nol 


shouting il. 


(ther Heroes . . . 


(Continued from page 34) 
\Wassell was decorated with the Navy 
( ross. 

\Ve owe much to these men and 
women of the Navy Medical Corps 
lor keeping our lighting men well and 
lor sending home to us our sons, 
brothers, and husbands. \WVhen the 
war is over, the nation will realize 
that we have a greal debt to pay lo 
the Corps. l_et us remember the motto 
ol the Medical Corps which the mem- 
l-ers themselves never lorget, “To keep 
as Many men, at as Many guns, on as 


mahy days as possible. 
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About the most popular offering of 
the Spee h Bureau at present is the 
collection of stories which are told by 
four apprenlice seamen of the V-12 
program. They are Edward Bontems, 
loseph Young, Marshall Prothero, 
and William Seifert. Although these 
hovs enlisted in the Navy at different 
limes and were all in different depart 
ments, they are all natives of Cali 
fornia; SO they have more in common 
than just their ability to entertain. 


William Seifert. the first of the 
loursome_ to enlist, has been in the 
Navy since Ociober. 1941. Flis las 
assiqnment was al the Naval Air Sta 
tion. Los Alamitos, California. Fle is 
enrolled at Indiana State as a pUuntor. 


Joseph Young, also a junior, spenl 
fifteen of his first eighteen months in 
the Navy overseas with the First Con 
struction Battalion. Fle joined the 
Navy in January, 1942. 

i:dward Bontems is the youngest of 
the four so far as expertence qoes ac 
enlisted in Auqust, 1942. and his last 
assignment before coming to Indiana 
State as a sophomore was at the U 
S. Destroyer Base, San Dieqo. Cali 
lornia. 

Another juntor, Marshall Prothero. 
known to his mates as foe, enlisted in 
luly, (942, and was stationed at the 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Corona, Cali 


fornia. when he entered the V-12 


program. 


Kp BoNTEMS: The members o} this 
group are all students at Indiana State 
and are members ol the Speech Bu 
reau. For the past lew years they have 
been on active duty with the fleet and 
in this environment with other sailors 
have been used to a vocabulary ol 
lour-letter words or less. OF necessity. 
owing to naval regulations, a lew ol 
iheir experiences have to be left out 
of this discussion. But they want to 
tell a little of themselves and of the 
Navy. It has been our experience to 
learn thal the layman's conception ol 


the Navy is limited. He has devel 
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‘Yories from Salors Who 
‘Have Been 10 See 


oped. through letters from his son o1 
nephew in the Navy, the opinion thal 
decks, 


wears tight pants, gets drunk, and has 


a sailor is one who swabs 
a girl in every port. lt is the purpose 


| . ; ; 
ol [his discussion lo 


present some 


othe: slants on oul 


more important 
Navy. The enlistments of these speak 
ers run trom a year and a half to two 
vears. [hey were transferred to V-12 
duty the first of July, 1943, from active 
service in the Heet. One of the condi 
tions olf their coming into the V-12 
program was their being reduced in 
rating to that of apprentice seamen. 
lhis meant pulling the crows olf their 
arms. In some cases this was like pull 
ing of the whole arm. I might he well 
lo explain just what is meant by vari 
ous ratings tn the Navv. The lowest 
are those of seamen, liremen, and hos 
pital corpsmen. They are distin 
suished by the red stripe on the left 
shoulder for the fireman. the white 
stripe on the right shoulder for the sea 
man, and the red cross on the left 
shoulder for the hospital corpsman. 
From this rating they are advanced to 
the petty ollicer orades. They are then 
recognized by a crow on either sleeve. 
\ crow consists of an 
eagle. an insignia des 
ignating the corps or 
division of their rating. 
and either one, two, or 
three chevrons, de- 
pending on whether 
they are lirst-, second-, 
or third-class petty of 
licers. These advance 
ments are all by exam 
ination, and without 
initiative a man in the 
Navy will not advance 
beyond the rating ot 


se ¢ ond ( lass SC allliali. 


IX Lin th tl 
.epresented in this group are three 


ol the Navy 


Lover bluejacket knows wherever he 


main branches Gl the 


lor his welfare. he should 


f 


own 
Know a yeoman, a pharma ists mate, 
and a cook. There is no cook in this 
croup, but we have a lormer yeoman 
and a former pharma¢ ists mate to tell 
why their shipmates hold respect for 
them. The other member of our crew 
was formerly a carpenter s mate. As 
a rule, carpenter s mates are not so 
highly respec ted, but this one likes to 


talk 


stories to tell. 


and has plenty of interesting 


First is a lormer second class yeo- 
man from San Francisco. Bill Seitert. 
Front and center. Bill. 


Bint 


of Terre Haute, | held the rate of veo 


SEIFERT: Belore our invasion 


man second-class. In the Navy. veo 
men are termed, among other things, 
pushers, “feather 


“feathers, “pen 


merchants, and more recently “male 
WAVES.” The 


a lelt-arm rating. They are designated 


pen pushers wear 


by the cross quills. The chevrons un 
der the crossed quills indicate the 
rank. Yes, the crossed quills mean 
veoman, and yeoman in turn relers to 
ollice work. ¢ wing to the fact that the 
yeoman s iob is centered around ollice 
routine, it is the general opinion that 
his only duty is that of punching the 
lypewriter. Naturely, a yveoman mus! 
be a good typist, but that isn’t all. 
Working under responsible people 
such as captains and executive olli 


cers, the veoman musl have a thor- 
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ough knowledge ol all Nav vy routine, 
and it is very easy to foul up) on one 


ol these routines. 


lime when was as 


| rec all the 
the 


signed to Captain s personal 
phone. My job was to answer all in 
coming calls to the ¢ ‘aptain and trans 
mit them through a teletalk system in 
to his private ollice. (Qne morning the 
phone rang, and on the other end ol 
the line was Admiral Byrd. As it hap 
pened, | couldn't understand the Ad 
miral’'s name, and in my contusion | 
merely translerred the call to the Cap 
tain. The Captain, on the other end. 


ollicers ble 


litted the receiver but paid no atten 


Was talking to several 
tion to the telephone. Instead, he con 
tinued his conversation. Four minutes 
later, to be exact, the Captain an 
swered the phone. In the Navy. k ep 
mo an admiral waiting on the othe 
end of the line just isn t done, and as 
soon as the conversation was linished 


Seilert 


Seaman 


special seSsSION with the ' Ya \ lan. 


Was called mM lor a 


I is true thal ai considerable portion 


of the veoman s time is spent al the 


ivpewriter. | his is hecause the Navy 


united lo produce ct smooth liohtine 


is composed ol WPA TAN branches 
: F f . 7 
unit. and in order to produce this unit, 
there is a Vasil amount o} records Q>! 
i 
laken care 


ders et which must be 


ot. In order to simplily the veoman s 


work. handled 


DY Orie ol Iwo OroOuUpPs—personinre men 


his duties are usually 


and veoman specialists. lhe majority 

of the 
) . . . 

sonnel department. lt is their job to 


al 


vearl\ reports ol the various bureaus 


“quills are placed in the per 


i 


maintain weekly monthly ane 


lhe, deal with thre individual and his 
servi i. record I his is one reason why 


they hav e’ so WmNANnN friends lol il is 


very easy to make a typographical 
error either to the advantage or to the 

lhe pe 
the Navy 


personnel and any work which might 


disadvantage o} ci shipmate 


sonnel men take Cafe o| 
apply to them. On the other hand, the 
veoman specialist! has just one delinite 
there is an incom 
\ll 


he has to do is to receive all the mail 


lhe 


iob. For instance. 


ing and oulsoine mail Veotina il. 


that comes into his base o1 ship 
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captains boy o1 caplain s yeoman 
works mainly for the « aptain and lakes 
care of all of his personal correspond 
ence. There is a leave man and also 
a mast yeoman. In my opinion. the 
hast veoman probably holds one ol 
the most important jobs a yeoman ma\ 
have. | sav this with a slight bit ol 
pre iudice in that for the last veat and 
a hall | held the position of mast veo 
man at the Naval Air Station at Long 
Beach, California. A mast yveoman is 
very similar to the court reporter of 
court recorder in civilian life. It is his 
iob to sit in on the Captains last on 
(Captain s Court. Lhe ¢ ‘aplain s Vlas! 
isa court presided over by the captain 
in which are tried ollenses committed 
by enlisted personne | Alter the court 
is adjourned. the veoman makes the 
necessary entries into the mens serv 
ice records and clears the various re 
to the bureau and to the ludge 
( eneral. While silting in 
Nlast. | 


ven 


ports 
A dvocate 


on the ¢ aplain s ran into 


7 ; ° 
mterestingo cases syd Uta 


Peet Th\ 
Navy. 


| loweve r. 


the boys sometimes — loul up. 
| must admit that there are 
serious oHenses. lost of the 
L.O.L.. A.W.O 


thelt. and pmnlons 


Very hey 


cases centel around 
insubordination 
mien ate brought tip) lo 


; 
( litton} | eenvy 


Nias! hor medical reasons—thal is 


When a 


ad NCH real disease. 


the 
Priecill ha 


it is the 


venereal diseases 
contacted 
Navy s poli v lo 
i} he 
Continume militarv duty. he is 
\nd 


discharge 
We shilt lo 


lowever. 


1S lel physically incapable Oo} 


cure him 
oIVvVen 
ci medical when 
cil} 


. ; . 
speaking QO] medics 


other brane I o} the Nav \ 


With us is 


second-class. 


lormet pharma ist s 
spenl 
Naval! 


hospital in Corona, Calilornia. “Doc - 


who has 


considerable time at the new 
Prothero has many interesting details 


lO tel] Vol oO} Otti medical department 


bevy \lles 


| 
bhcis Camul oO} cl 


) . 
ROTITIER®O VOU lriend 
(| 
ihe SOLDIERS 


court-martial, he is Naval 
hospital lor treatment. With our mod 


sent lo «i 


erm methods. it isn | long until he js 


either ba k in active service with his 


mates >] Lent helore ad SUPNVCY hoard 


lo oe| his medical discharge Strange 


; ' 
cis I Mmiai\yY SCCTH lhe venereal problem 


isnt as bad today as it was during 
\Wirorld War I. 


lors lo spend mosi ol thei lime on the 


his enabl ‘ the do 


actual Wal C caiSC€s, 


\ltes a man has chosen \O gO With 
the Vledical ( ‘OFrps. he is 
For 


Pride} 


sen| to a 


C OPPs school. SIX weeks he 


drilled Hi} 


nursing, anatomy, and physiology. {| 


1S 


surgery lirst 


aid. 
al the end ol thal lime he has a lavor 
able orade. he is sent to one o| the 
Various Naval hospitals throughow 
Hlis lirst 


oenerally ward duty. lL here he learns 


the country. assigvnmen| rr 


the care and 


ward management, 
maintenance ol the equipment, and 
the methods used with the Various 
\ll in all. i amounts 


Iypes o} patients. 


lo advanced C OPPs school 


) Ou see, 


ship. the pharma ists mate is the on 


training 


out im the lield Ol! aboard 


who OOCS out in the lire lo close Gap 


Mie wounds, administer drugs, and 


iransport the victim back to the dress 
ing station. lhe work on the Ward 
sives him background and contidenc 
knowledge | th: 


and a thorough 


tools he will “use im an emergency. 


\Winen he has had sullicient War» 


work oltentimes — the pharmacist 's 
mate is given the opportunity tf 
specialize my some partt ular field 
( enerally the lirst department ft 


know anything about the patient is 


| he | he hoy ‘ there al 


lahorator, 
Peihhies ais ta wmratorys techno. PaitiS. all 

. | 
micro-tech 


the blood is 


analyzed, the urine quatilied, and an 


“One aC OINET work it) 


Ppicqcte In the laboratory 


microscopth diagnosis threat SCECTIIS Tes 
\fles the labora 


has recorded all ol its lindings 


eSSaryv Is computed. 
hor, 
the patient might be moved to X-ray 
lhe pharma ists mates in \-ravy are 
viven a marvelous practical education 
hey learn to take the picture, develop 
it. and operate the most delicate of A 
rav machinery. They learn the locality 
and magnitude of any py ypUry that may 
he presenl (O)ttentimes, they can diag 
nose a case by using certain ¢ hemicals 
which make a shadow ol the intestin 
al tract. 

Perhaps the patient is pasl the im 
mediate stage ol medical care bul has 


heen left with al limb which doesn | 
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Various 
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aining 
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. 3 and 
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Wald 
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ney, 


| War>»rd 


nacist s 


ent to 
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develop 
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doesn |t 
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function properly or muscles that have 
lost their co-ordination. A department 
known as phivsi¢ al therapy takes these 
hovs and through massage, chosen 
exercises, baths, and heat and electri 
therapy restores al least partial hun 

tion of the alle ted area. The boys in 
this department deserve a bis hand 


lor their patience must be unbounded 


The hovs down in the pharmacy 
be huddled 


around their ben I compounding and 


senerally Call lound 


end produc ts they 


hey 


working knowledge ol chemistry and 


dispensing any 


come Up with. must have i 
he well read in all the new discoveries 
and their approximate dosages. Nlany 
times a male in pharma \ catches a 


mistake in the prescription and thus 


avoids an embarrassing situation. 


Surgery is anothes majo depar! 
ment a pharmae ist s mate may « hoose 
irs and loremost. the surgical Lec I, 
nician must appreciate and practice 
sterile lec hnique, hee ause without it 
he is a detriment. lle is trained in 
what is called operaling-room tech 
nique—the table set Lip. the methods 
of assisting, and immediate care of the 
patient. When possible he must an 
ticipate which tool the surgeon will 
use next and have it ready. He must 
be quiet and allentive, and above all. 
open to instruction. Surgery is genes 


| 
alhidt 


the 


ally performed in the morning 


|! 
all atlernoon the mates clean 
TOOTS and equipment lor the follow 


ing morning. 


Already 


have come oul ol the Wail 


many interesting cases 
l here was 
lhe case ol the marine whose bod) 
was badly burned and the right side 
of his lace blown away. By oraltine 
skin taken from an unaflected area to 
a scarred area and repeating the pro 

cess, il wasn | long until his whole 


body Was covered with cood. well led 


skin. 


lhe newest medic al unit to come 
out of this War Is whal iS know mm as 


the Vobile L'nit. These 


staited with do lors and mates only. 


units are 


They move right up to the lield of lire 


and do their work on the spol. 


lhe nearness o| these iinits has 
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saved PPbct i hy lives that had long irans 


ports heen necessal#’y. would have 


These units are made 
sible through the close co-operation 
ot the Seabees. \nd thal brings us 


lo afl CN Seabee. loe Young. 


eed) lost. OS 


(in the fourth ol Vlav. 
landed 


but not very quietly, 


Yor NG 


1}QO4 0 a 


hoy 
small deta hmentl 
peacelully, 


the 


on 
the 
harbor of a larger island in the South 
Pacilic. I light 


( loudburst as we 


i . ; 
heach of ia small island in 


Was ramimmg—nol a 


have here burl a 





solid Pei SS ol wale from a SRY whi I 


We had heard Waals lilled with ad VO! 
OCOLLS round MOO and tropical stars 
which twinkled like oems in an azure 


\ttes alloal 


Iwentlv-one day S. 


having heen lor 


St’al. 


solid earth would 


) ° 
have tell sood. But this water loosed 
| 
(Oral 


mosquito-intested outcropping 


Wee star ked 


a pile and lay down 


Was anvthine bul solid 
Cott] SC al bags in 
on the beach for a sleep that was 
more like Swimming than sleeping. 
But d broke briol L | 
rut dawn broke bright and clear. ane 


South Sea stories 


all those romanti« 
C allhte¢ bac I. lo tis, That Wal before We 
learned that Stl f rains WEFC a dail 


Coe OC Uae scene. 


Was al second-class carpenter s 


mate at that time. hal rating covers 
a muttitude of sins. If one wears the 
crossed hatchets. he Pybci\ be cl carpen 


ler, a parler, a mason, a pattern mak 


I (ti 


{ , : , i 
hoard ship he Pbci\ re pall chairs aifidi 


cr. draltsman. Or a SUFPVNENOT 


lables in the ward room, make chests 
and lockers for evervone but himself. 
check the fresh water supply. or keep 
a keen eve on the water colle ling in 
the bilves. \t odd moments he « hecks 
lile jackets. Fle is always responsible 
lor the water light integrity ol the 
ship. ln case of damage, he sees that 
the water-tight ompartments = are 
closed oll, shores up straining bulk 
heads, and sees that the ship may 
either continue the enodacement or re 
lire lor repairs. In his spare time, he 
probably stands a lew oun Wal hes. 
Belore being transterred to Indiana 
State. | was with the First Construc 
tion Battalion — the Seabees. Ol 
course. most of the men are still out 
there. but not wating lor 


they are 


i 
olor Phy \ alte ftiSt Waiting iO 


f cprtit’ 
home. 


lhe Iwo Pict pO! problems C OFDIIE ted 


with OVeCTSeC as aascs aie roads and 


lhe Signal ( ‘orps 


( ail} lake Calkre ol the communications 


C OVTPITICLEVE ations. 


in line stvle. In a lew davs they can 
string miles ol wires through the coco 

nut groves or the jungle. But roads 
are a dierent problem. The narrow 
paths through the jungles were neve! 
ten-wheelers, dump 


intended lor 


iro ks. cals, carrvalls. and daily 
trips of men and supplies. They just 
don t hold up under the daily rains. 


and neither does the crushed coral 
topping which was the only material 
available. Roads were never repaired 
out there. They were rebuilt and mos! 
of them kepl in a passable state. On 
one particulas island, there were less 
than lilteen miles ol improved roads; 
so the crew soon learned every turn. 
bridge, and bump in them. which 


made lravel in ai byline koul TTL I easier. 


(Our major blackout cruise 


last 


was 
made vear on Christmas Eve. 
(uy cang—the ollice force ot six men 
—wanted something special for ¢ ‘hrist 
mas dinner. so two of us volunteered 
lo gel “midnight small stores. It was 
live miles to the ¢ Juartermaster Area 
and the usual blackout was in ettect. 
Wie 
hams. a crate of rotten oranges, and a 
Never 
better Christmas spirit. 

he 
bases are air lields and landing strips. 
lhe first 


jungle and coconut grove that is prac 


made it out and acquired two 


brew Calis ol beer. Was there 


prime factors in advanced 


task is to lind aflh afea ol 


tically level, over a mile long with no 
obstructing hills, and facing the pre 

vailing wind direction. That isn't the 
easiest thing to lind. Twice our survey 
party of six made untorgettable trips. 
lhe lirst was for an auxiliary landing 


strip. \ 


and a jeep took us the lilteen miles to 


land CONVOY ol Iwo trucks 
the proposed location in SIX hours. 


hey dumped us, our equipment, a 


dozen boiled eC OOS, a callon of toma 
loes. a gallon ol peaches, a can ot 
Spam. and a loal of bread and then 
headed back to where it was delinitel) 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The future of Languages tn 
The Postwar World 


lary Olga Peters 


Mrs. Peters is Assistant Professor 
at Indiana State | ea hers Colledge in 
the Department of Lan 
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and Italian in both the Laboratory 
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her French Brevet and Greek diploma 
in Greece, and her graduate work has 
been done in (Chicago (/niversity. 
Mills College. and Western Reserve. 
In addition to many articles in pro 
fessional journals. she has published 
A FRI NCH Ry ADER. 


foreign 


Because of the present war many 
oreal changes are attecting not only 
individuals, but groups of society, in 
dustries, commerce, and institutions ol] 


all ty Des. Some 


are temporary: 
others will re 
main. But the 


changes due lo 
the 


of transporta 


neny mode 


tion. aviation. 


will be perma 





that 


oOceahs 


bathe our shores no longer oHer the 


Once of 
land 


and sCa miles remain the Salhie€. all 


barriers ol protection they 


fered. and. while distances in 


planes change the proximity ol plac es. 
Nations will not only become neigh 
bors and exert a more direct intluence 
on each other, but every nation will 


Much 


is being said today aboul postwar re 


hecome our own neighbor. 
construction. We can not altlord to 
lose the peace by building a Chinese 
wall about ourselves, by retaining a 
local mind. We have to become more 
tolerant of other peoples and races, 
that is, more internationally minded. 
One of the most important gateways, 


if not the most important, to the un 


40 


nent ones. The 


derstanding of other nations is a 


knowledge of their languages. lan 
OUdaLes will become a necessal\ tool 
lor prolessions, commerce, science, 
and travel il we are to win the peace 
and build a better 


\Ve 


zens of the world. cosmopolites, in 


world lor tuture 


oeneralions. must become. cili 


others words. cultivate the desire to 
ditley 


ences.. (One must live the lite ol othes 


know. to assimilate foreign 
peoples and be able to communicate 
with them. not merely read about their 
civilization. in order to become a citi 
zen of the world. Ot course, one mus! 
have a seographic, racial, and politi 
cal consciousness of his own country 
in order to understand the civilization 


ol another country. 


| hroughout the ages cosmopolitism 
has always existed. A cosmopolite is 
one who adapts himsell to a new en 
vironment in order to become a part 
ol the world into which he enters. I 
is the man capable of orowing roots 
in a diltlerent culture. olf being reborn 
in this culture. He is at home in an 
other mental and physical climate. 
His thinking, his tastes are assimilat 
ing new wavs which are no longes 
strange and loreion to him. Thev be 
come part ol him. 


ven in ancient times, we lind cos 
mopolitism. (jreece was inlluenced by 


Oriental culture. 
the Seventeenth Century rejected all 


The French during 


idea ol cosmopolitism. In the Leight 
eenth Century however. when human 


minds began lo meet on points com 


mon to men. sur r as the rights ol the 


citizens. of the king. of the church 


and otf humanity al large. humanism 
began lo develop. Philosophical and 
hecame_ interna 


scientitic thoughts 


tional. While one doesn | lind COSMO 
politan lioures, the way to « osmopoli 
ism had been paved somewhat. Vion 
“Fa he lise 


SiN SS. sullisance 


le in 


sists that the child in his early Vears 


larone 


quune sullicance livresque 


learns the language of the neighbor 


mo countries. loward Ihe end of th, 





L-iohteenth Century when rench had | 


become the common language, loreign 


literature was translated into French 


( )| COUTSe today one wishes to read | 


them in the language in which ther 
were originally written. 


In the Nineteenth Century a ney 


Cha began 


_— 


renee 


with Chateaubriand oe 


° . 
Was one ol the silted writers o| that | 


Nladame de Stael proved }y 
her career and her works (orinne o 


lL Ttalie and l Allemaqne. her COSMy 


politism. She enliohtened the peopl 


period 


of her own seneralion and incited » 


' 
’ 


new curious altitude in the cultural | 


Nineteenth 


Stendahl endowed with an analvti 


class of the ( entun 
mind, conquered loreign culture. es 
pred ially the Italian, and transmitte 
it into his own writings. He write 
as an Italian but does not cease to h 
l-rench. He merely crosses the nation 
al barriers: this is the oreat secret o} 


osmopolitism. 


(sobineau, a French diplomat, has 
given us very valuable COM parisons 
between the Nordic races and thos 
of the Orient. His travels took hin 


from the ‘Scandinavian countries | 


(jreece and \lohanistan. In his essa 
Inequality. he claims that the orig 
of the arts is hidden in the blood o 
the black race. which is exploited b 
the white race as in Southern or \ 
oro music. It is white people who or 
chestrate. Gobineau. a sood cosm 
polite tries to bring something to. 


yvoungel civilization Ly translating 
. , : ) , 

/ SSat de I descartes imnlo Persian an 
Ly writing on french the history o! 


\s does Kipling, Cob 


neau senses the responsibility ol the 


the Persians 


white man towards other races. On 
linds a striking mixture ol pride and 
humility in his writings, while it 
those olf | Yostoviesks one finds pas 
sionate humility. Dostoviesks abolis 


' | 
es the ditterences ol classes in the 
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( hristianity and he is Op 


namc ol 


nosed to the feudal svstem. robineau 


recognizes that the Asiatics are diller 


ent. distant. but. because they are 
different. he is attracted to them. He 
live 


understand them. lo 


irses lo 


| lL to be , . @l 
amone hhnem., ane d) Me COE nye oO 
them. 

Sine ie la R ol Spa 7 does nol permit 
Uist] 


elaboration on this lopic, one 


the cosmopolitan 
contemporary French writers, Andre 


Gide. \ndre Vlaurois. Valery | ail 


baud, lulian ( Wreen, ( suillaume \pol 


mention among 


linaire, lean Giraudoux. Paul Valery. 
Paul \Mlorand. and others known lo 
\merican readers. 

In the | nited States cosmopolitism 
is more of less regional. But. already. 


lenry 


( ‘oopes 


such prominent writers as 


lames, James l-ennimore 
Washington Irving. l-rnest Llemine 
wav. Pearl Bitt k Willa ( ather. Edith 


\Wharton, | plon Sinclair. and Sin 


clait lewis have added to the orowth 


ol cosmopolitan tendencies among 


their readers. Contributions of dilles 
ent races, of educated mnmigrants in 
all lields ol endeavor are constantly 
stimulating the wavs ol thinking. the 
curiosity and avidity to a quire knowl 
edge, which are characteristics of the 
American mind. When the sense ol 
criticism will have reached the sense 
of admiration. then true cosmopolil 
ism will result and America will no 
doubt make a 


pric eless contribution 


lo the Wo! ld 


\t the present time the value ol 
languages is not only unquestionable 
bul imperative. Our soldiers are light 
ing all over the world. This is a was 
in which prisoners will have to be in 
communica 


lerrogaled in lapanese 


lions carried On fb ( hinese. propa 


ganda spread in Hindustani, scouts 
interviewed in) \rabi correspondenc: 
broadcasts mons 


censored in) Vlalavy. 


; Ma 
lored in Siamese. and military ana 


naval operations condur ted in Swa 


hili. Russian. Vurkish. Pidgin lenge 


lish. and a dozen other languages 


. | , ; 
neve} laugh my «ity \merican school 
Or college. 


Herbert | 


nor o| New ) ork. who has been ( re 


| 
lehman. lormet GOVvel 
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: 


tor o| foreign reliel ana re habilitation 


Waals named special assistant lo Pre “i 
dent Reoosevell iD complete plans rol 
the | Nations reliel conterence 
to be held in this 


~ ’ 
November 9 \ ir. 


nited 
COUNTS by omMning 


' 
lehman has created 


an organization which is evolving 


’ . ¢ 
plans IO} the framing o| postwal and 


rehabilitatien workers. including eX 


eculives and administrators. Hf the war 
lasts 
la 


another Iwo Vea Fs which is nol 


improbable and which will ove the 


exterminate 
in Poland Yugo 
and ( Pree eS - 


will Cif t 


~~ . | . 
NaZis the opportunity lo 


' | 
pPiGdS | 


o} the lease hers 


i 
slavia ( zechoslovakia 


| ' s 
hhnese Countries need 


rive 


r,t 


cttciy alter the 


trom 
lo ten thousand teachers immedi 
liohting is over. It is 
claimed thal they can come only lrom 
\merica, and will, in addition to nor 
mal prolessional instruction, have Lo 
have thei loreion languages not only 


improved but mastered. 


\ 9 . . . . 
Whal are institutions of learning 
(10) O iQ PPFOMOte LOLECTANCEe aly CrLey 
loins | te tol L brett 
understanding among nations / WV hat 
plans are they making for postwar re 
,: j ' : . |: 
construction — tor world cilizenship/ 
Some colleae | iversitie al 
~ SORTING COTPPCOCS caillf LihyIvnel mics afe al 
ready conducting classes ot seminars 


ond working out training 


DPrOOTAMNIS. 
\damic. 
author ol lwo Wav Passaaqe. a list i< 


lound ot 


have already 


, ;' 
ln a bulletin issued ry\ l_ouis 





t“niversilties 


this 


| 
colleges cli it 


which startled on 


PrOOraih 


llere are the 


; ; . , 
ol some ol the college and universily 


Pcthhies and addresses 


people who cil tf connected with plans 


| 
and programs 


’ ry. ' 
1? , \ \\ hitnev ¢ iriswold 


CxXeCC LL 


(ive cecre| ‘;\ Oo} the Foreign \reas 
| \ ' . : * 
Studi Pal nivers,ty New Hlaven 
( iii chictul 
e . i j , 
Prot. Carl J. Friedrich. Graduate 
| ) i F ' 
Son OO} Pru ig Va } reiti 
i | I 
' j \ f ryt? ice Via 
rseul 
fy ! " ’ :; onl 
rrol \ nel Nf. Notschnig Smith 
' 
oll t)4 \ rihampl j Nia scl hu 
setts 
' i> if ' —_ ) 
i) rt. let wood O52 k ick 
' ry] | ' os " AX A a 
main DIldg.. mIversitVv oO] ‘hrchigvan 
’ . ». Bie 
Yon \rbor \ hin nmieanh 
) ; 3 ' i | ' 
ro}. blenr } Orda bh). ( sraduate 
= ‘\ ; | : os L\? 
Scho & WeEW! ori ‘ IVECTSIt\ Wash 


\ i ; 
i ~* 
NeLtLoOn MPUAEC, Vew Y ork. 


i \ | ' / 
i; Ji | (il i}) dey | (ier 
it | ' ‘ ‘ 
( (oi ] 5 fii ( \ I j \ \ i 
. : 5 : 
, i ' ; 
l’rol Schuvier \ i J t 


. ] , ; | 
lrainine in international \dmin 

| 
tion. © olumbia t niversity New ) ork 


I al 
i tirihermore al ( olumbia Phi 


\ \ , : , 
VV «all | pmrOuIStICS ( ass Ly, 


in Sept mber of 10.42. designed lO 


: 
ome stucde nts a practical knowledge ol 


—~ 


versity a 
oan 
’ 


the most important languages of kw 


\sia. Alrica, America, and the 
islands of the South Pacilic. 
to be the first of its kind in the United 
States 


ope, 


Belie ed 


‘ ; ° | . 
it will include elementary in 
: ‘ h . ) 
struction in Crerman, Spanish, Portu 
| rench. 


Japanese, in addition to a rudimenta 


, ) : | 
OUCSE, Italian. Russian. alfidi 


ry vocabulary of thirty or forty was 
zone lanouages. lt runs tor six months 
and is open to high-school and college 
students with average lanouage train 
ime, 
Since one ol the most serious Wal 
shortages lies in the small number ol} 
people in the United States who knew 
lapanese al the outbreak of hostilities 
(the estimate has ranged as low as 
three and as hioh as one hundred). it 
iS now Leing taught intensively at Co 


) Sa ’ ‘ ; 
lumbia. New Y ork | niversity, Brown. 


Calilornia, Harvard, Yale. Mi higan, 
and Washington. A partial list of the 
more unusual languages also being 
taught in various institutions around 


the Arabic 


ebanon. 


the country incthucd dia 


lects of Palestine. and 
oypt. at Minnesota: Hausa, the mos! 


West Africa. 


Pennsvlvania: 


important language ol 


at the University o! 
Swahiii. the last \brican language. 
at Pennsvlwania and temple: Rus 
Smith, Columbia. 


State 


Sian, al ( hicago 
Cornell, 


Pri 
rinceton. 


larvard. 
( Yhio 


(Oregon 
\linnesota, 
Vale: Thai. at Michigan: 
Nlandarin, and Canton 
(Chinese, at Harvard: Malav. at Yale: 


and Purkish. 


lowa 


! ‘ 


— ’ 
State. and 


' . 
ltungarian. 


al Indiana. lo meet the 


eeds of student . | | 
mneecas O StTLLaTe HES Pre parine Or posi 
. & i - . . | 
service. olumbDia Gives. in ae 
— 
dition lo lanouages already reterred 


lo. Albanian. 
Italian. Nlodern and 
lhe University of California 


live courses in ‘hinese. seven in Rus 


Rumanian. 
Polish 


otters 


finnish. 


| 
( mrCCk, 


; ; . , ; 
Sialll Iwo ii) Serpo-( roaltian. two it) 
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ome Psychological ttfects 
War on Soldiers 


ler! t. Bonney 


Dr. Bonney. Professor of Education 
at North Texas State Teachers Col 
lege. is the author of LECHNIQUES O1 
APPEAL AND OF SociaL Contro -. Fis 
field is psychology with special em 
phasis on personality and child de 


velopment. 


Much has been written on the role 
of psychology in the present war but 
not so much has been said about the 
psy chological eHects of the war upon 
soldiers, parti 
ularly those el 
fects which are 
of interest to 
educators. Ol 
course, there 
are Many points 
which might be 
mentioned, but 
only four will be 


considered in 





this discussion. 

The first point of partic ular interest 
to educators is that the men of ow 
military forces are doing very 
thinking about the more remote and 
( omplic ated objectives of the war. 
They have \ ery little information, and 
take \ ery little interest, in such mal 
ters as the meaning ol the Four Free 
doms, postwar! problems of social re 
construction, and our countrys re 
sponsibility in world leadership. Per 
haps this is an inevitable « onsequence 
of active combat service. This lack ol 
interest in the ideological aspects ol 
the war and ol peace is very evident. 
however, in training camps in this 
country long belore the boys reach 
combat areas. As far as the writer has 
been able to lind out, the conversa 
tion of our men in the army camps 


centers mostly around such fopics as: 


when they will get their next leave. 
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little 


the lair sex, and Sriping about various 
Aspe is ol aATTiiy lite. Nlost ol them pas 
very little attention to current! happen 

ings either on the home tront or the 


Nlany ol 


read a new spaper ol listen to a radio 


military front. them nevel 


news broadcast. excepl when SUL hi 
broad asts are given In required Croup 
situations. Some tind out about im 
portant military events only when al 
home on leave. This lack of concern 
about the ISSUES ol the Wail and the 
peace begins even among college stu 
denis belore they enter an army Calllip. 
| he writes has helped in sponsoring 
discus 


al numbers o| student laculty 


. . ) 
SPOS Qn) Wal problems SPHCce Pea 


Harbor. \ these 
o} military ave have heen conspk LIOULS 


by their absence. When asked wh 


meelings. the ho. . 


he. and others like him who were soon 
lo be induc ted into the army, didn | 


“We || do the 


the rest of vou do the talk 


come, one boy replied: 
liohtine: 


ing. 


li it be oranted that this lack ol 
interest in the ideological aspects ol 
the war and the peace will likely con 
tinue to be a characteristic of our sol 
diers, we are laced with the question 
of what will be the alter ellects. Sup 
pose these men are in the military 
lorces for three or lour or more years. 
and that tive or six o1 eight million ol 
them are poured back into civilian lile 
in a relatively short time. What kind 
of an inlluence will they exert upon 
postwar problems / That their influ 
ence on social and politic al action 
will be enormous SOeCS W ithout say ing 
Veterans organizalions will probably 
constitute the most powerlul politi al 
bloc in the United States. Their num 


bers and thei prestige will insure this. 


But what kind of influence will they 
Will it be | 


world ordet ol CO operation, tolerance 


exert / toward a better 


and international organization and 
understanding, or will it be loward 
isolationism’ There is serious danger 
that their influence will be tow ard the 
latter. We can not assume that just 
because people travel seographicalh 
their minds have traveled also. ( ‘eal 
tact with loreign peoples does nol 
necessarily mean a bette attitude lo 
ward them. It all depends on which 
elements of the population are con 
tacted and under what « onditions. 
lnlortunately, the contacts which our 
soldiers make are likely to be weighted 
on the undesirable end. \ssuming 
this to be true. plus the fact that they 
will not have done any serious think 
ing on ow orld problems lor several 
vears, it is not dillicult to see that the 
inuence of our retur ning soldiers 
mav be toward isolationism. Being led 
up Ww ith loreigners, they may say Let 
us stay home and mind our own busi 
ness and let the rest of the world stew 
inits own juice. lLdward R. Nlorrow 
reporting recent ly in one of his Sun 
day broadcasts said that from his con 
tacts with our men in North Africa. 
he judged that they return 


There 


will be a “6ood many civilians on the 


would 


home intensely nationalistic 

home tront who will share these atti 
tudes with the soldiers. Ac cording lo 
isolationism is by no 


some reports, 


means dead in his country. 


[here is no need to emphasize lo 
well inlormed people that unless the 
Lnited States assumes responsibility 
lor world leadership (which has liter 
ally been thrust upon us), we will 
lose the peace by default and the se 
ond war to end wars will also end in 


()ne ol the 


things essential lo ensuring thal our 


tragic disillusionment. 
country does assume. this leadership 
is that we maintain the intellectual 
lront in this war. There are those who 
leel that their individual attitudes 
about these important matters are too 
insignilicant to make any dilerence 
but let us remind ourselves that it will 


ultimately he the publi opinion of 


this « ountryvy w hie I determines VW heth 
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er our governmen|l will vote to help 
organize and police lor peace, or re 
treat from this responsibility as it did 
alter the last war. The presidential! 
campaign of 1920 was a sood ouage 
ol how the country tell about our pal 
ticipation im world allairs at that time. 
As one writer put it, Wilson (repre 
senting the peace movement) wanted 
the country to” exert itsell nobly: 
Harding wanted to oive it a_eresl 
| larding Wor he ause thal Was whal 
lhere will be 


plenty ol people who will want to 


the country wanted. 
give Oul country a resl alter this War. 
and amone these people will he many 


ol our eX soldiers. 


Certainly the best that any individ 
ual who has a Orasp of world events 
can do is to exer! his influence through 
conversations, in public meetings, and 
through the ballot to defeat those 
who will want to give our country a 
rest trom its duty when this war is 
over;r. 

This will nol he easy to do. hecause 
the normal psy hological reaction is 
for the pendulum to move in the Op 
posite direction alter a period of in 
tense exertion and sell-sacrilice. The 
wriler Was a sophomore in high school 
during the last war. and well remem 
bers how the prea¢ hers said that when 
the bovs came back from the front 
they would revolutionize the churches, 
lear down petty barriers between de 
nominations, and carry religion Lo 
new heights of idealism. He also re 
disillusionment 


members the lragn 


which Was the lot ol these chur I, 
leaders when they began to realize 
how mistaken they were. ( Ine ol them 


“Nev CT 


men to go down to the depths of hell 


said: again will we expect 
and come up redeemed. \lter LOIS. 
a wave of cynicism and ol reaction 
against idealism began in this coun 

Irv, and it was nol « ompletely abated 


len years later. 


Will this happen again ¢ In all 


probability it will unless educated 


people do more than they usually do 
public 


lo promote an enlightened 


opinion to counteract the forces of 


reaction. 


\nother 


( haracteristia which we 
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may expect to be quite typi al of re 

lurning soldiers is a lack of initiative. 
Being in a situation tor several vears 
in which thinking and originality are 
nol expec ted, ex epl under very limit 

ed circumstances, is certain to reduce 
initiative in most men. The testimony 
of men trom the last war bears this 
out. It is difficull lor a returning sol 

dier to get started in anvthing. Lhere 
is nobody to plan his day or his week. 
He linds it hard to assume respons! 

bility for the direction of his life. Two 
conditions will help counteract this 
dilliculty lor the returning soldier altes 
this war. One is JOIN? immediately 
into a iob and the other is coimng im 

mediately into some kind ol training 
lor a iob or going back to finish his 
high school o1 college education Both 
oO] these programs should be promoted 
We 


should give ow support to government| 


by people On) the home front. 


plans which will prevent the demobi 

lization of soldiers into idleness. O} 
course. the program ol jiob-training 
and ol education will cost money, and 
there will be those who will oppose 
any furthes expenditures ol funds tor 
such purposes as soon as the war is 


We 


the point of view which we have de 


over, must, however, maintain 
veloped during this war, namely, that 
certain great human and spiritual val 

ues are more important than dollars. 
\We must not allow our best voung 
men to come back into civilian life 
and drilt aimlessly to the extent that 


lac k of 


initiative becomes a permanent handi 


their initial characteristic ol 
cap. Fortunately, the expected expan 

sion ol business alter the war will be 
a great asset in absorbing ex-soldiers 
into delinite jobs and preventing a 
period of inertia, but many will need 
spe ial training to lit into particular 


employment opportunities. 


\nother characteristic ol large num 
bers of returning soldiers will be a 
sense ol personal frustration due to 
dellation of the ego and loss of group 
identilication. It is well known that 


lite the 


highest! degree ol importance, recog 


manv men lind in military 


nition, and public approval that they 


have ever experienced. heir unitorm 


is al passport toa little eXtra conside} 


ation and notice almost anywher 
they go. They are proud to be a re 

oonizable part of a great oroup eHort 
that has the highest decree of social 
approval. Attentions trom the oppo 

site sex occur on a scale never belore 
experienc ed. All of this is a normal 
part of a war situation, but what olf 
the next day alter victory is declared ? 


New 


values \\ ill come to the tront. Uni 


lL hings will begin lo change. 
lorms will be taken oft. and nobody 
will he able lo tell al ai olane eS who 
was a soldier and who wasn t. This 
sudden loss in prestige and the sud 


den cutting of croup ties will be hard 


lor manv men to endure. 


What Cal) be done io help bridge 


the gap ol emotional readjustments 


between war and peace ¢ 


(One sug 
gestion is that each community es 
tablish a strong and active ex-veterans 
organization in order to 


carry over 


croup identilications. These oroups 


would normally receive considerable 
publi itv. [heir members should be 
invited to participate in public hun 
tions lrequently. Parades and individ 
ual pictures in the new spapers would 
be a part olf the tapering off on social 
recognition 

l'nless some elorts are made to en 


courage constructive group associa 
tions and re oonition, there is danger 
that many veterans will be easily in 
duced to join some kind of facist po 
litical organization such as occured 
alter the last 


historv of | thal 


War. Any one who 


knows the period 
knows the danger to American insti 
tutions trom such = a movement. 
Hatred. intolerance. and mob action 
were common, and a narrow and hig 
oted form of nationalism was fostered. 
\ repetition of suc h an experience 
could easily wreck our government s 


postwar peace plans. 

(ne thing which would reduce the 
possibility ol any w idespread move 
ment based on hostile and agoressive 
action against groups in our own so 
ciety would be to arouse a minimum 
of hatred during the war period. Our 


Wiinant, 


has taken a stand against a campaign 
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\mbassador to England, 








') es . 
Sa\Vs the I british tried al 


o| hatred. le 


hatred campaign tora while, but gave 
it up. apparently because it was nol 


mecessaF\ fol sood morale. and be 


cause ol the dangerous atter elects of 
such a « ampaign il il should succeed 


| le. WI ful 
on a targe scale. VV hen powerlul ag 


oressive emotions are aroused. the, 


musi be released ffrh FS OMMCeC Wav, and 


when the ordinary object of attack is 


removed, it is not hard tor unscrupu 


lous leaders. SCCKIIYG powe tI c nd 


wealth. Lo furn this aocoressive cif (ion 
I his 


against CiasSs 


against other objects. usually 


mea his furning class 


brother adgainsl brother. 


In speaking against a campaign ol 
hatred, it should be emphasized thal 
a determination to succeed, a will to 
win. and high morale are possil le 
without the emotion of hatred. 

One more characteristic which we 
may expect to lind in most of our re 
lurning soldiers. and this is a briohtes 
side of the picture, is a strong desire 
lo gel married. There will be hun 
dreds of thousands of newcomers in 
the marriage market in the space o} 
a lew months. even unde oradual de 
mobilization. Some who got married 
betore or during the war will be ready 
to trv again. lo the girls we can say. 
“yy you missed the train some out. 
vou may catch the one coming in. but 
voud better be al the depot, because 
the boys will be in a hurry. How can 


ley the most 


f . 

DO meet o r| Line favor 
able circumstances tor the selection of 
a marriage this 


period Pa) S&S.  €2. 


mate in immediate 


postwal centers 
might well be continued for some time 
| 
alter the War as places where eX-SO}] 
lic rs could carrv on some ol thei 
group associations and also as social 
centers where anv voung men o} thy 
COMIN U! (eA-SOTl ers ais ¢ ais 
conity ! ldies ‘A 1 


sirls through en 


_ 


others) could meel 
ferlainments and dances. 


Wee should Irv to build “ipa publi 


opinion to support the idea that the 
nation, as well as each community, 
has some obligations fo its returning 
soldiers in the way ol irving to help 
them pic k up the threads of their lives 
where they lelt off. In some respects 


ihe personal and social problems im 


4d 


mediately lollowine ad Walf afte harder 
itself. Wat iS 


hard. bul it is hard. as one write has 


than those ol} the Wal 


pul it. in al simple sort o] Wal\ 


l here isa hioh deor e of unity ol put 


pose and Oroup support hol all things 


With the 


there is lol 


| 


undertaken. COnMiMihe Oi 


— 
mahhiV CIVETFAaANS. as 


the “blac k dis 


act as individuals 


prcace 
well as ex-soldiers 
may o| having lo 


havi lecide | 
having to decide he 


AVa tt} and ol 


Iween many contlictine lovallies and 
demands. A sailor hitch-hiker recent 
ly expre ssed this dismay. He said that 
when he thought of all of the dillicul 
ties a man would have to lace in vel 
ting his lile going again along nor 
mal channels alter the war, he knew 
he was cooing? to stay in the Navv for 


the rest of his life. He said. “The Na 


V\ doesn lt even want vou to think 


( ‘ertainly those On the home front 


have a great responsibility to try to 
help men bridge the Oap belween wat 
and peace by maintaining | >. &) 
and other social centers, by promoting 
educational and vocational suidance 
facilities. and establishine human rm 

habilitation projects lou the wounded 
\Ilso. we should try to keep ordinary 
lile Drocesses as normal als possible in 
that 


SOTNIC 


(ict 


| 
ordet the me Will have 
thing lamiliar Lo (One back lo. 
things ove stability and Pe aASSLULPANDCE 


lime ol Readers ol thre 


in <i CTISIS. 
book (Jueens Dit Proudly will rc 
call how the heroes o| this book 


sought a tous t o| the old and lamiliar 


when. altes having withstood tha 


shor I. ol the lirs| lapanese attack Or) 
the Phillipines they got back to Aus 
I eleated and 


tralia near ( hristmas 


somewhat disheartened. they turned 
on the radio. hoping they said. to 


hear the voices of virls singing ‘hrist 


ee oe er 
mas Music In a village Choi rut they 


heard instead politic ans GIVING pro 
lhe, 


du lion ligures and War aims. 


lurned ol] the radio 


In closing it is necessary to remind 
ourselves that there are some soldiers 
returning. They 
What obligation do 
Nlore. o} COUrSC, than 


who will not be wil] 


not C Owe back. 


we owe them F 
we shall evel be able lo exectutle. Bul 


there is something within the POSSI 


bility ol every citizen. We know thal 
these men who shall die in delense o| 
our Wav ol lile would have made 
it they had lived. countless contriby 
lions to our national culture IN scj 
politic S, education 


Cine ec literature. 


and community betterment. | iS im 


perative, therelore, that we on th 
home tront should leel. nota desire tf, 
shirk ind do less than CVvVer aS Some 
college students and others have done 
ul rathes to leel a responsibility 


{) 


exert ourselves in extraordinary Wavs 
lo ir\ lo keep laith with those who 
have kept such unstinted faith with 


tts 


Juvenile Delinquency... 


(Continued from page YO) 


cated 11) business and industrial dis 
We could make sure that a 


sullicient 


brie Is, 


homes 


wilh low rental Were available \\, 


num) er of decent 


could. by zoning restrictions. keep 


districts permanently residential. 


Sociely is bringing aboul its ow; 
human deterioration. Why? Because 
it is too indillerent to pass and en 
lorce measures that are necessary tol 
the elimination of districts whi hh are 
unsuitable toy adequate training. |i 
does not make adequate plans lol 
teaching and protecting « hildren. Un 
less we act upon this problem, th 


future o| Mul nation will he ( haracter 


zed Ly SO ial unrest 


llustrious Alumni 


RR. f 


(CAVANAUGH 


\ oradualte ol Indiana State i] 


LOO). Robert r.. ( avanaugh later re 
ceived degrees from lndiana | ‘nivers 
ty and the University of ( ‘hicago. His 


prolessional « areel has included teach 


Tare in the rural schools of Indiana an 


:, 
serving as superintendent! of schools 


al Salem. Indiana. He iS PVOeNN the di 


rector ol extension Division 0! 


Indiana | 


spi cial work in) the army edu aliona! 


niverssly and has dont 


Services In LO 4] he served as presi 
dent o| the l niversits | xtension \s 


sO mation 
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Cronies {fom alls . . . 


(Continued from page JY) 


more civilized. lt started raining al 


mosl ‘immediately, and thal nigh! th 


men tried Lo sleep under two pieces 


of canvas and a worn-oul Ni aarinye 


chelterhall. 


here WEF FO I crud 


’ 
and this must have been th 
‘ 


nels, 
, t , 
original breeding Oro ol} all Pye 


° . ' 
tropical mosquitoes, ( yu Chow ana 


drinking water ran oul curing the 
three davs il took us to ¢ hop the trans 
il line through the mile el ingle. 
Five of us were in the he vital with 


j 
malaria al lew Wee le « . Le 4 r. 


The other lime. amine sw epel took 
us northward lo a smell istand within 
a hundred miles of what was later to 
make newspaper ti adlines—Cruadal 
canal. About lwo weeks were spent 


up there Sry € 5 bag boos lields. \Wlee did 


n't know that the laps were doing the 


—_ 
* 


come thing--that was in luly betore 
the marines Went into the Canal in 
\uoust. lncidentally. when we started 
back. someone gol the navidalion 
fouled np, and when we lound ow 
bcarines. we were just a lew miles off 
the shores of Cruadalcanal, in thal 
Navv-recruited, wooden-hulled, tuna 


lishing boat. 


Alter clearing a strip lor a landing 
lich and orading it down with bull 
devers and carrvalls, it is usually sur 
faced with crushed coral. Our finest 
niece ol work was a lighter escort 
landing lield lor the Solomons oltens 
thirtv-live ol 


ive which us—thirty 


three Seabees, one “male nurse. and 
one veoman—built in twenty days. 
lhe crew was cited with a Well 
done” trom Admiral Nimitz tor this. 


Evervone knows what an Mpres 
sive sight the Grolden Gate is. but one 
has never really seen that bridge until 
he sees it alter being in the wilds tor 
tilteen months. Its the prettiest sight 
ii the world. We were seventeen days 
coming trom that other world “down 
under” to ( ‘alilornia and back to the 
master-at-arms of our scuttlebutt de 
lal 

kp Bontems: 
this 


ey one into joming the Navy. but 


lt was not the pou 


pose ol discussion to intluence 
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Wwe did Irv to delve a little into the 


unknown hae Is o} OUT ° cil imation. 


In conclusion, il might be well to 


‘| a little the 


‘ | thes the sailors have WOT SO Thall\ 


about traditional 


is. Every one has noticed that the 


‘lors do not weal white man s 


{ . : 
ctothes. but il mioht not be common 


Lnowledge how his uniform origin 


ated. The unilorm was designed in 
the days of Lord Horatio Nelson and 
lady Hamilton. Probably Lady Ham 
had the the 
the 


t 


ilton most to do with 


style o| unitorm as it is todav. 


Levervthine on the unilorm was in 
corporated into the complete resull 
something. either 


her ause st meant 


traditionally or in a practical sense. 
lhe the collar 


represenl the arm, the leg. and the eve 


-_ 


three stripes around 
that lord Nelson gave tor his country. 
lhe black neckerchiel is in mourning 
lor this man ol the sea. The bottoms 
ol the sailors blue trousers are belled 
lo permit easier removel over a pair o| 
shoes in an emergency suc has Aban 
don ship. These same pants also be 
come uselul alter abandoning ship. as 
they can be filled with air by the man 


in) the water and used asa lite pre 


SECTrvVeT. 


The future of Languages . . . 


(Continued from page 40) 


Portuguese. Iwo oun Bohemian. and 


other ( lasses in lapanese, Panjabi. 
\Nlongolian. Hebrew. Arabic. « Svric. 
\ssvrian. L-ovptian, and (optic. In 


our own 4 ‘ollege. Italian is offered for 
the lirst time. 

he coovernment ts busy with cours 
es ol its) own, some—emphasizing 
Spanish. and Russian, and German— 
oiven in various Army posts and some 


OI Cn) Ly, the \\ ail and Nav \ | Jeparl 


ments. American troops stationed in 
Britain are | eing oiven instruction in 


leren hy. ( rerman, and Italian 


In Our Set ondary \ ( hools. however. 
the enrollments ine rease In mathemat 
1CS, phy sics, and chemistry; more shop 


lear hers are hired lor new courses in 


aero-dynamics and plastics and the 


building of model planes: the work in 


physical education grows tougher. 


lhe 


proud: 


) ) 
school system rubs its hands 
over this demonstrable par 


—— , : | 
licipation in the war ettort lorgetting 


‘Sat this is a olobal war, and that we 
are Jighting lor ultimate partnership 
and understanding among peoples, 
whatever their seography, creed, or 
color, or whatever their tongue. But 
understanding and partnership are 
two-way processes and in them lan 


GCuages are indispensable. 


But can we still atlord to consider 
language as a ‘frill’? Can we for a 
moment forget that it is the college or 
university treshman who is lighting al 
the side of the French Spahi 7 Wont 
a working vocabulary of his very in 
struments of war, tanks, trucks, air 
planes, the ability to read signs and 
directions, be of absolute necessity to 
him? Is it not the eighteen-year old 
high-school sraduate who is taking 
part in the invasion of -urope / Can 
we plan for a postwar reconstruction 
ol -urope. send young men and wo 
men to rebuild the war-torn territories. 
let them take their place as teachers 
and not be able to understand nor to 
speak the languages of these peoples 7 
How can we develop and further our 
relations with South America without 
the knowledge ol Spanish and Portu- 
ouese/ We are lighting a slobal war 
and we hope to have a lasting peace, 
understanding, and lriendship among 
nations. We are striving to hecome 
more tolerant of other ra es, creeds, 


and cultures—more cosmopolitan. 


ll this is to be done successtully, 
language. the most valuable tool that 
man possesses tor communicating 
with and understanding other people, 
should not be a “frill” in the curricu 
Nlodern 


given their rightful place in high- 


lum. languages should he 
school and college curricula in order 
that language majors can he assured 
ol the opportunity to master subject 
matter—the ability to speak and un- 
derstand as well as read. | anguage is 
a tool subject and college oraduates 
thus equipped can make a great social 
contribution in the present and post- 
war world where the cosmopolitan 
point of view is imperative and indis- 


pensable. 
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The lature and Hims 0 


Liberal tducation 


In light of the possibility that in 
struction in the liberal arts may be 
come seriously impaired and that the 
postwar generation might be left with 
little or nothing but vocational train 
ing, the members of the Association o| 
American Colleges. alt ils meeting tin 
Philadelphia on October 29, 1942, re 
solved that: 

Whereas the vigor and continui 
ty of liberal education are impor 
tant to the health, welfare, and 
safety of the Nation, be it resolved 
that a commission of the Associa 
tion... be immediately appointed 
to keep continuously before the 
American people the wisdom of 
maintaining liberal education dur 
ing and after the war. 

At its January meeting, the Com 
mission therefore decided that a con 
ference of two or three days’ duration 
should be held in the altempt to re 
state the nature and aims of} liberal 
education. A grant from the Rocke 
feller Foundation made possible this 
conference, which was held at Prince 
ton, New Jersey. | 2-14, 
1943. The greater part of the discus 


February 


sion at the Princeton conference was 
devoted to the forming of the concepl 
of a properly educated man or wo 


skills. what kinds ol 


knowledge. what attitudes are to be 


man: what 
developed. 
The excerpls reproduced below are 
laken from the report of the Commit 
tee on the Restatement of the Nature 
and Aims of Liberal Education which 
was appointed as a result of the 
Princeton conference. This report’ 
deals primarily with the immediate 
problem of how colleges can best pro 
vide the men and women who have 
engaged in wartime activities with 
opportunities for liberal education. 
and how they can help them find 
their rightful places in postwar Ameri 


can society. 


Along with the sovernment itself. 


the press, and the churches colleges 





Liberal educa 
tion. Association otf American Col 
leges. May, 1943. 
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1 . , , 
( Oommisston on 


stand among the tree institutions 
which make up the democratic social 
structure of the American Common 
wealth. Their concern is with the edu 
cation of the men and women who 
are to be tree. It is senerally accepted 
that the contemporary problems ol 
education can not be solved merely 
by resuming the old routines at the 
close olf the war. Above all, a more 
vital concept ol liberal education is 
required. which will serve as a guid 
ing principle lor the colleges as they 
strive to make higher education loi 
the luture more adequate to the needs 
of man in the modern world. 

Nlany members of the armed forces 
will return to civilian life benelitted 
by their experience, mentally as well 
as physically, and thus better candi 
dates for education than they would 
have been otherwise. But the status 
of those to be educated will by no 
means be uniform. Some will be war 
casualties. Others may be sent to col 
leve before they are actually demobi 
lized. Still others will come alter thei: 
discharge as civilians. Recognition 
must be given to these dillerences in 
status and in age and maturity as 
well as the innumerable diterences in 
individual temperament, ability, and 
prewar training. lo be adequate, any 
program must be lelt to each institu 
lion, particularly to the teachers, to 
deal with the unique needs of the in 
dividuals. 

IDislecations of life will allect the 
women as well as the men, and there 
will be special needs to consider in 
the case of women. luring the tran 
sition trom war to peace, whether 
sudden oO! oradual. many thousands 
olf women will lose the prolessional, 
civil service, and industrial opportuns 
will have enjoved. 


ties which they 


Those in the war services will he dis 


banded and will turn to othe hoped. 
lor pursuits. lhere will be an exodus 
ol women who have occupied tempo 
rary posilions in plac e ol men and who 
will subsequently lind themselves cag 
back upon the world, their work lor 
the emergency done. Hundreds Will 
lace acute and profound emotional re 


adjustments. 


lhe period of demobilization must 
nol he one o| demoralization. I an 


} 


educational program its to be one o| 


cenuine service to the men and Wo- 
mien ol the postwatl world. if must 


then, periorm two lunctions simul 





—— — 








taneously. It must take them as thoy , 


are and appeal to their immediate de 


——— 


. , : 
sires and needs Gis ftinnia}#i beings ina | 


postwal sociely. 


lhe purpose of liberal education i 
to help man acquire certain human 
qualities that manilest themselves in 
characteristic habits and attitudes. || 
is possible to stimulate and inspire 
the student to develop these qualities 
in himsell. The tinal test of any pal 
tern of education is the kind of me! 


and women it produces. 


In a democratic society, men. and 


women are expected to make thei 
own wavy in the world, to tind the 
proper work to do, and do it well and 
laithtully. Thev are under obligation 
likewise, to do their lain part in all o! 
their social relationships, particularly 
in the personal lile of the family and 
in that of the state. They should re: 
ognize the worth of othe: persons and 
deal with them in a spirit of equality 
hey should know how to co operat 
and share in common tasks and make 
sacrifices flor the common weal. Th 
education of the tree citizen is, in the 
lirst and larges| sense. an education 
lor both personal liberty and social 
responsibility. 

Schools and colleges will perlorm 
their function well in) proportion as 
they cultivate in their students a lirm 
conviction that liberal education is a 
process ol self-education which can 
and must continue throughout lite 
Only students who acquire this con 
viction can be said to have ae hieved 
an adequate realization ol the purpose 


o| liberal educ ation, 
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(hanges in educational procedure 


will he dic tated. lirst. by the disting 


needs ol the many thousands ol 


(3) these experiences and. this ma 
turity will also enable many to re 
spect honest and sound educational 
performance and achievement and 


to wish to be judged in terms ol 


| ) 

are a he to rise above the limiting de 

vices ol Hiass education will they be 
, ' 

equal to the opportunities and cha 

lenges o} the personal reorganizations 


and reconstructions that students will 


Ives cast tive such achievement. | | 
t | 1 | d after the The t employ 
; m . . oe nes el i@ War. ey mu empioy 
work lor | members ol the irmed lorces who will Sin r probabilities suggest the fo alia ) : ) al ) » Pro 
we Raramatitoa . more widely the technique tressing 
eds will return to colleges and universities al lowing answer to the lirst question: | Ss S Ss 


ional re 


OF Must 


n. It an | 





ter the war: 
educational needs of women now en 
saged in national service; and third. 
practices 


by various educational 


which have come inlo vogue in recent 


second. by the distine live 


Phat tor returning members olf the 


armed lorces. the usual admission 


procedures he abandoned. or al 
leasl moditied and that the educa 


tional status of each returning stu 


sell-education under competent dire 


tion whi I have already heen devel 


oped. 


What will be required, in short, is 


al complete and frank equation be- 


* one o} | . dent be determined rily by the : 
| years to the detriment ol peacetime ~— “a —— | ashes tween whal the returning veteran 
and Wo. } ci employment ol aptitude and . 
7 liberal education. hese three distin ichievement tests seeks as a vitally interesting goal o| 
it must | ; 
suishable but related problems will be " j learning and experience, and what 
; simul - I. Flow shall returning members of 
onsidered im turn. ) tradition and the wisdom of the edu- 
ais thoy Ihe armed lore Cs he costrue led and | | | 
liate de | ADAPTATION TO THik NEEDS OF RI directed through their postwar edu calor are able to supply as su ject 


matter, theme, and incentive. Every 


= > » 4 ' / 
TURNING WAR VETERANS cational program’ 


I is 


edu ational 


ngs In | 
a thing in the long tradition or liberal 


I] the colleges are to be of maxi sale to assume that the follow 


education thal has demonstrated its 


mum service to the returning members 


alion is ing practices will not . 
value to human lile must be preserve 


human of the armed forces. they must lind seem reasonable to returning military 
; . , | - and made readily available: every 
elvec in | appropriate answers lo ree ques veterans: he | 
| | . |; artiticial obstacle to sound edu ation 
‘tudes r Hons. lac I, ol | mese IS a COMP icalec (1) I] ; r| se ; | 
| : A ook ceniailadl 3 ‘de ee a ee ee aan must be removed. In adition, each in 
inspire question, bul certam general consider of instruction, through which they a 
: dividual student must be oiven all 


jualities 
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ations are relevant in each case. 


A. How shall relurning members 


ol the armed forces be introduced Ol 


the 


vided hy American colleaes and Tt 


reintroduced to education 


pro 
versilies f 

In seeking an answer to this (gules 
lion. the ( olleges and universities must 
keep in mind the hacts about these 


returning soldiers and sailors. and 


their probable altitudes. 


(1) They will be older than normal 
undergraduates. and in manv wavs 
more mature: 

(2) some of them will have com 
pleted courses ottered through the 


Armed 


other educational AUSPICeSs: 


l-orces lnstitute Ol Some 
(5) many of them will have had 
vital experrences nol only in CO) 
bat bul as the result of residence in 
loreign countries and in ditlerent 


cultures trom thei Own. 


\s a resull. (1) most ol them will 
he eager lo prepare themselves as 
rapidly as possible for a peacetime 
career, and many will want to oe| 
married as SOOT) as possible: 

(2) these wartime experiences and 
this ine reased maturity will tend to 
make them impatient with. if nol 
openly rebellious against static aca 
demic devices relating to admission 
mechanisms. 


procedures. credit 


Sraduate requirements, elo : 


November, 1943 


are told” and under which they 
have little opportunity to contribute 
the results of their own experience 
and rellection, which may in many 
than those of 
some ol their instructors: 

(2) the 
procedure which requires students 


dire hrons be ric het 


traditional examination 


merely to reproduc e the information 
the had “talked 


into thei notebooks | and which. 


whit I) instructor 
therelore. undervalues the students 


own intellectual judgments upon 
the material with which they have 


been working: 


(5) the unwise use of textbooks to 
the exclusion of reading the pri 
mary source materials which should 
properly be emphasized in colleges 
and universities: 

(4) the prescription of courses sole 
ly lor their so-called disciplinary 
value,” rather than because of thei: 
direct value either for liberal edu 
cation or tor career training: 


(3) the determination of their pro 


by the mechanical applica 


orams 
tion of “rules and reculations with 
oul regard — or with inadequate re 
oard — to the needs of the individ 
ual: and 

(6) the emphasis placed in many 
institutions upon lacully research 
at the expense ol their teaching re 
sponsibilities. or upon types of re 
impoverish, rather 


seare how hich 


than enrich. tea hing. 


Only 


lo the extent thal educators 


possible assistance to make his own 


necessary educational adjustment. 


lhe answer to the second question, 


therelore. might be stated thus: 


and universities 


Phat 


should. On the one hand. abandon 


colleges 


those educational and administra 
live concepts and proc edures which 
are patently outmoded and, on the 
other hand, introduce or further de 
velop such practices as: (1) 
vidual instructional methods, such 


indi 


ais conterenc c and seminar courses, 


tutorial and preceptorial plans, 


wider reading of original source 


materials, and the use of textbooks 
only when strictly necessary, etc., 
and (2) achievement and compre- 
hensive examinations. [These objec 
tives can be attained, only if the 
teaching ability of tac ulty members 
is OIVeEN as much recognition as Is 
given to research ability. 

C. How shall returning members 
of the armed forces be assisted in 
making transitions from liberal edu 
cation lo specialized training and then 
loa job. lo family life, and to the re 
sponsibilities o| citizenship 7 

In their attempt to adjust them- 
selves to civilian life, members of the 
armed forces will have to face prob- 
lems of many varieties and degrees of 


intensitv. Society has a responsibility 
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of great moment towards these men, 
and organized education has a spec ial 
charge to help them to tind the best 


solutions for their individual probems. 


This strategic opportunity can be 
met only it all that has been learned 
in the pasl three decades about stu 
dent counselling is brought to bear 
upon postwar education, and il the 
techniques now used are improved by 


their immediate collation and critical 


study. (Good counselling must be care 


fully distinguished from bad counsel 
ling, and the conditions and require 
ments ol sood counselling must be 


analyzed and formulated. 


The answer to the third question, 

therefore, seems to be this: 
That returning members ol the 
armed forces can adequately be 
assisted in making transitions trom 
liberal education to specialized 
training and then to job, to family 
life, and to the responsibilities o} 
citizenship, by elective counselling 
properly co-ordinated with instruc 
tion. 


2. ADAPTATION TO THE EDUCATIONAL 

NEEDS OF WOMEN 

Nlost of the changes in educational 
procedure just outlined will be equally 
relevant to, and required by, women 
during the period of postwar adjust 
ment, They, too, will be older and in 
many ways more mature than normal 
college undergraduates. On the other 
hand, their problems will not be 
wholly identical with those of men 
returning from war. and those in 
charge of women's colleges and co 
educational colleges and universities 
must attempt to provide for their dis 
tinctive needs. A carelul survey ol the 
probable postwar vor ational outlook 
for women should be made without 
delay, and plans lor an appropriate 
liberal! curriculum and training pro 
sram devised accordingly. 
3. THE REVITALIZING OF LIBERAL EDI 

CATION 

liberal education, as a creative en 
terprise of free men, is in perennial 
need of re-examination and_ relorm. 
The tendency of all institutions, in 
cluding educational institutions, is to 
lose sight of their ultimate objec tives, 


to adopl mechanic al proc edures, and 
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to succumb to the inertia of static ri 
sidity. Many of the relorms which 
will be required by this emergency 
are retorms long overdue in Ameri 
can education. These relorms concern 
not only admission. teaching. and 
sraduation procedures: they concern 
even more vitally the basic skills, sub 
jects, and emergentl values of liberal 
education. We have been bedevilled 
by the multiplic ation of unrelated and 
isolated courses, by artilicial depart 
mental barriers, by a type ol special 
ized course that is hostile to cultural 
integration and (with the swing ol 
the pendulum) by a type ol superlticial 
survey that unduly sacrilices depth ol 
comprehension to scope ol breadth. 
A healthy revolt against dis ipline lo 
its own sake has led to the disparage 
ment olf rigorous study and sell-disci 
pline. lustiliable concern lor the im 
mediate present and the future has 
inadvertently encouraged a neglect ol 
our historical heritage. \cademic ob 
iectivity has been interpreted lo mean 
the refusal to make responsible judg 
ments or to take sides on vital issues. 

This is not oHered as a wholesale 
indictment of liberal education in 
America. [he vitality of our demo 
cratic socielyv ts in large measure the 
product of liberal education during 
the pas decades and testilies to its 
essential soundness. Yet important re 


lorms are urgently needed. not only 


to solve immediate postwal problems. 


but also to insure the healthy develop 


ment of liberal education during the 


vears that lie ahead 


The application of any program ol 
education depends ultimately upon 
the teachers who are available. They 
make or unmake_ the best designed 
systems. They are the ones who apply 
the principles of instruction. and ik 
they lack interest and vision, or fail 
to appreciate the ideas that should 
constantly inspire their activities, they 
will prevent the program trom attain 
ing its ends. The problem of suitable 
and adequate teaching personnel is 
therelore most serious. 

There is first of all the problem o| 
securing the requisite number of good 


teachers. A postwar program of edu 


cation in the college s will involve the 
use ola large number of men nol onl 
lor teaching but also tor counselling 
and individual supervision. All| avail- 
able good teachers, therelore will he 
urgently needed by the colleges al the 


close ol the Wal. 


( ONCLUSION 


\merican colleges and Universities 
realize that. thei obligation in the 
cCOomiNne months and vears iS an un. 
paralleled opportunity to render a Sen- 
uine service to the nation and espe- 
cially to the men and women who 
have done thei parts in the war, That 
duty is to make available the lasting 


benelits o| «cl liberal edu alion., 


lhe colleges and universities re¢ Og- 
nize that they themselves can not go 
unreconstructed in a world undergo- 
ing a general reconstruction. They 
know that they will have to remal 
themselves to perlorm their great part 
in the vast work of civilization that 
lies ahead lheir work. is with the 
character, mind, and spirit’ of man. 
lhey are in contact with every grow- 
ing generation ol men and women, 
and they will understand that they 
must have an eve to the realities of 
\merican lile il they are to be of any 
service to the vouth of America. They 
are also the trustees of the liberal tra- 
dition and thev must hold fast lo the 
principles of education which are in 
accord with liberty and good citizen- 
ship. 

lhev are prepared lo approach the 
challenging tasks belore them in an 
open minded spirit) ol true learning 
and at the same time with firm con- 
vicltions regarding human values. 
hey must be trusted to know how to 
do their own work in the modem 
world. If they are to train citizens and 
lree men tor a lile ol responsibility 
and dignity in a democratic society, 
they must themselves remain tree. To 
preserve this freedom they must unite 
and co-operate. They must establish 


i) the minds and hearts ol the Ameti- 


can people a new charter ol liberal 


education. l'nder that. as under a 
constitution, they will be able to gOv- 
ern themselves and do their own parl 


well 
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